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REYNARD’S BREAKFAST. 

Tuis spirited illustration of forest life tells its 
own story so well-as hardly to require a word of 
explanation. Master ReyNAnrp, always a dili- 
gent provider for his household, has evidently 
left his cozy den in 
the early hours of a. 
winter morning on a 
foraging expedition. 
While the gray mist 
still hangs low over 
forest and marsh, he 
has made his way 
stealthify down tothe 
border of the lake, 
where, no doubt, he 
has often replenished 
his exhausted larder. 
Creeping noiselessly 
over the — yielding 
snow, he has sur- 
prised a family of 
ducks, sleeping in 
fancied safety among 
the rocks. Not a 
sound gives warnin 
of danger to t 
quick sense of Hear- . 
ing. Pushing’ aside 
the intervening reeds, 
without causing the 
rustle of a leaf, the 
sly marauder creeps 
nearer and nearer to 


easy r 
A quick spring, and 
he has seized the se- 
lected victim by the 
neck, slung him over 
his shoulder, and 
trotted up the bank SS 
with his prey; while.~>: 
the startled nate, 
with a shrill scream 
of affright,soars awa 
into the air... 

How admirably 
the artist manages 
the details that tell 
the story of this little 
woodland tragedy— 
the gray, wintry at- 
mosphere, the snow 
banked against the 
old tree trunk on 
the left, and loading 
down the leafless 
twigs, the reedy bank 
and the black water 
from whose margin SSS 
Master REYNARD has 
snatched his prey. as 
The half-open wings 
and drooping neck 
show that the sharp 
jaws have done their 
fatal work. In an- 
other moment the 
lucky forager will 
turn the cornerround 
the old tree, and, 
with his victim slung 
over shoulder, 
trot merrily back to 
his expectant house- 
hold. 
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CURIOUS 
SHOWERS. 


THERE are some- 
times real showers of 
very unreal rain. It 
is stated by an old 
writer that in Lap- 
land and Finmark, 
about a century ago, 
mice of a particular 
kind were known to 
fall from the sky; 
and that such an p 
event was sure to be followed by a good year 
for foxes. A shower of frogs fell near Toulouse 
in 1804. A prodigious number of black insects, 
about an inch in length, descended in a snow- 
storm at Pakroff; in Russia, in 1827. 


ished at finding a shower of rats pelting down 
on their heads. Showers of fishes have been nu- 


Pakr On one | 
occasion, in Norway, the peasants were aston- . 


on 
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river, lake nor fish-pond near. At Allahabad, 
in 1839, an English officer saw a good smart 
down-pour of fish, and soon afterward thousands 


' merous. At Stanstead, in Kent, in 1666, a pas- | 
ture-field was found, one morning, covered plen-* 
tifully with fish, although there is neither sea nor | 


mile from the beach. In all these, and numer- 


ous other cases, when a liberal allowance has. 


been made for exaggeration, the. remainder can 
be explained by well-understood causes.. Stray 
wind blowing from a sea or river; @ water-spout 
licking up the fish out of the water; a whirl- 
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of small dead fish were found upon the ground. 
Scotland has had many of these showers of fish ; 
as in Ross-shire, in 1828, when quantities of her- 
ring-fry covered the ground; at Islay, in 1830, 
when a large number of herrings were found 
strewed over a field after a heavy, gusty rain; 
at Wick, much more recently, when herrings 
were found in large quantities in a field half a 
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REYNARD'S BREAKFAST. 


wind sending them hither and thither: all these 
are intelligible. The rat-showerjn Norway was 
an extraordinary one; thousands of rats were 
taking their annual excursion from a hilly re- 
gion to the lowlands, when a whirlwind overtook 
them, whisked them up, and deposited them in a 
field at some distance—doubtless much to the as- 
tonishment of such of the rats as came down alive. 


2: i 


The so-called showers of blood have had their 
day of terror and marvel, and have disappeared. 
Not that any one ever saw such a shower act- 


ually fall; but red spots have occasionally been 


seen on walls and stones, much to the popular 
dismay. Swammerdam, the naturalist, told the 

, people of the Hague, 
two centuries ago, 
that these red spéts 
were connected with 
some phenomena of 


would not believe 
him; and insisted 
that the spots. were 
real blood, and were 
portents of evil times 
tocome. Other nat- 
uralists have since 
confirmed the scien- 
tific opinion. 
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AFRICAN -DIS- 
COVERY. 


At the time of 
writing his last «lis- 
‘patch (dated June, 
1868), Dr. Living- 
stone had not reach- 
edgLake Tanganyika, 
which is believed to 
flow into the Nile; 
but he had found a 
Hi, chain of lakes to the 
at south which drajned 
toward the north, 
i mM | and, as he believed, 
through Lake Tan- 
ganyika into that 
river. These lakes 
are fed by numerous 
rivers of considera- 
ble sizé, and should 
mit = they prove to be the 
«head-waters of the 
Nile, we must look 
for the sources of the 
mighty river at least 
four, hundred miles 
south of the most 
southerly point of the 
Victoria N’yanza. 
The River Chambese 
seems to connect 
these lakes with each 
other and with the 
Tanganyika, and the 
whole volume of wa- 
ter which they con- 
tain in all probabili- 
ty finds its way into 
the Nile. We must 
wait for further in- 
formation before we 
can say positively 
that these lakes and 
rivers are within the 
basin of the Nile, but 
there is every proba- 
bility that the opin- 
ions which have been 
expressed in favoy of 
this hypothésis will 
soon be verified. 
Meanwhile we can 
not but feel extreme- 
ly interested in the 
. deseriptiog® which 
Dr. Livingstone gives 
of the places Which 
he has visited, and 
which prove that in 
the region now open- 
ed up for the first 
time there are ts 
. as beautiful and as 
blessed by nature as 
any thing that we 
canimagine. Speak- 
ing of Lake Liemba, : 
one .of the chain 
which he has discov-— 
ered, Dr. Livingstone 
tells us that ‘‘it lies in a Hollow, with precipitous 
sides 2000 feet down; it is extremely beautiful, 
sides, top, and bottom being covered with trees 
and other vegetation. Elephants, buffaloes, and 
antelopes-feed on the steep slopes ; while hippo- 
potami, crocodiles, and fish swarm in the wa- 
ters. Guns being unknown, the elephants, un- 


| less sometimes deceived into a pitfall, have it all 


insect life; but they. 


-mestic and not the foreign difficulty ? 
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their own way. It is as perfect a natural para- 
dise as Zenophon eould have desired. On two 
rocky islands men till the land, rear: goats, and 
eatch fish. the villages ashore are embowered in 
the palm-oil palms of the west eoast of Africa.” 
Livingstoue’s present journey has only confirmed 
what was brought, to light in his previeus tray- 
els, viz. that instead of the interior of Africa 
being a sandy desert, as was formerly thought, 
it ix really rich in vegetation, and studded with 
lakes.” But there ig another fact which Dr. 
Livingstone has di 
Lake Liemba, and which goes far toward out 
weighing all others in importance. The altitude 
of this lake the doctor ascertained to be 2840 
feet, thus showing that Speke’s observations were 


incorrect, and that Mr. Findlay was probably - 


right in saying Speke had made a mistake of 
about 1000 feet in his calculations. But we 
must wait until Dr. Livingstone comes home for 
the detailed information which will enable geog- 
raphers to pronounce their final judgment on the 
Nile question. If the great explorer traces the 
lake system which he ‘has discovered into the 
Tanganyika, and shouid find, on drriving at Uji- 
ji, the stores and medicines sent there for his 
use, he will proceed to the northern end of the 
lake, and perhaps fellow its affluent. Sir. Rod- 
erick Murchison thinks he will return to Zanzi- 
bar atter having ascertained the direction of the 
drainage of the Tanganyika; but Captain Sher- 
ard Osborn considers that he will probably fol- 
low the outlet, and see for himself whether it 
flows into the Albert N’yanza, and thence into 
the Nile. In the latter case, Dr.- Livingstone 


_ would, in all likelihood, meet Sir Samuel Baker, 


and the result of this meeting would be to clear 
up the great mystery which for centuries has 
shrouded the head-waters of the Nile. 
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ARE SPAIN AND PERU AT WAR? 


HERE is one important point in regard to 
the Spanish gun-boats. Is there war be- 
tween Spain aud Peru? And if so, can the 
United States permit the departure of war ves- 


~ sels built for one of the belligerents, upon any 


pretext or affidavit as to the intention of the ves- 
sels? England acknowledged the belligerent 
rights of the rebellion in this country. If, then, 
the agents of the rebel authority had said to 
the British Government that the Alabama was 
intended, not to make war upon the United 
States, but to be a marine police, to prevent 
the escape of slaves, or to do any thing that 
might be required, excepting to harm the 
United States, would the British Government, 
in the opinion of this country, have been justi- 
fied in allowing the departure of the Alabama? 

Suppose that one of the Spanish gun-boats 
sails from New York, receives her armament, 
and encounters a Peruvian ship, will she quietly 
sail by? Or suppose that, sailing from New 
York and receiving her armament, one of the 
gun-boats takes the place of some other Spanish 
ship of war, and so releases it to fight the Peru- 
vian ship, have we not flagrantly violated our 
neutrality ? What is the essence of neutrality ? 
Is it not that the neutral will not allow either 
belligerent to strengthen himself in the neutral 
port? Or can a neutral permit a belligerent 
who is engaged both in a domestic and a for- 


. eign war, to strengthen himself in the neutral 


port upon the plea that his intention is the do- 
If a 
belligerent is strengthened, is he not necessarily. 
strengthened against all his antagonists? In 
a word, if you give a inan food, must you take 
his word for it that the nourishment is all going 
into his left arm, and not into the right? Can 
you feed him withour strengthening both arms? 
If there be war between Spain and Peru, how 
can we, as au honest neutral, permit Spain to 
use us as Ler uavai bose ? | 

These are very serious questions, and the 
rightful departure of the Spanish gun-boats 
would seem to depend upon the point, whether 
there is war between Spain and Peru. About 
eighteen nrouths since, the relations of those 
two countries were the subject of correspond- 
ence between their Ministers and our Govern- 
rent, when Peru wished us to allow the depart- 
ure of the two monitors, the Oncota and the 
Catawia. The Spanish Minister said in May, 
1858, that if there was still war between the 
countries, it was not the fault of Spain, which 
had suspended hostilities since May, 1866, 
at the friendly request of Mr. SEwarp; but 
peace had not been accepted by the allied 
states of Peru and Chili, and therefore he 
hoped that we would not violate our neutrality. 
In reply, Mr. Sewarpv said that Peru insisted 
that war had ceased by the suspension of hos- 
tilities, and that Spain/had virtually acknowl- 
edged the claim. by making an arrangement 
with Chili to clear ships of war from British 
ports. ‘The President would not undertake to 
decide whether war had actually ceased. The 
question was difficult, Collateral facts must 
determine it. 
that the situation of the two countries was one 
of *‘imperfect peace.” There had been no 
treaty: but actually the war had ceased, and 


- Peru would not resume it unless provoked by 
Yet the Minister conceded | 


tresh hostilities, 


vered in ‘connection with . 


The Peruvian Minister declared . 


that, while there was no treaty, the war might 
‘* be renewed at any moment,” 

After deliberate consideration, the United 
States permitted the departure of the monitors, 
not upon the ground that war did not exist, 
but that there was then no conditioh of belli- 
gerency between the two powers which would 
justify their detention. Has the situation 
changed, and can the Peruvian Minister now 
justly declare that there is war between the 
countries? It is not two years since the Min- 
ister of Peru said that war might be renewed 
at any moment: not begun, but renewed. It 
can not be supposed that the recognition of 
Cuba by Peru has tended to confirm the half- 
peace, and any overt act upon the part of Peru 
would renew the war, which the Spanish Min- 
ister in May, 1868, insisted must not*be con- 
sidered ended. 3 

The United States did not express an opin- 
ion upon the question of war. The Govern- 
ment merely recognized the practical but not 
binding suspension of hostilities. It is as free 
to take another view upon the representation 
of the Minister of either power or of both 
powers. If, in May, 1868, the Spanish Minis- 
ter, during the suspension of hostilities, said 
that there is nevertheless a state of war, and 
the Peruvian Minister in July, 1869, says also, 
during the same suspension, that there is war, 
wh¥ should not the United States say that war 
must be accepted as the situation, since both 
powers declare that, despite the suspension, 
there is war? And, war existing, our neutral 
duties are obvious; and the gun-boats must 
apparently be detained, unless it can be shown 


that they are merchandise not amenable to the 


laws of neutrality. 


THE BATTLE OF THE SCHOOLS. 


In a battle the great point is to choose your 
ground. wisely, and then stand to your guns. 


This is what must be done in the battle that. 


we must fight for the common school system 
in this country. Oddly enough, the country 
is so large and hospitable, offering a home to 
alb people, and announcing a political principle 
which gives.them ali equal rights, that its per- 
ils spring from the multitudes it invites and the 
conditions upon which it prides itself. For in- 
stance, by our peculiar and peculiarly clumsy 
electoral system, two or three great States may 
elect a President. Of the chief of these great 
States the chief city is so populous as, politic- 
ally, almost to control the State. The popu- 
lation of that city is largely composed of for- 
eigners, and the worst part of the foreign-born 
population remains in it. This is subject to 
the control of a few.demagogues; and thus 
again the power of an ignorant and unprinci- 
pled man in our politics is immense and incal- 
culable. 

The great remediable danger of this coun- 
try, Merefore, is ignorance. It is that which 
gives a demagogue his power. It is that which 
we must rout, or which will rout us. And this 
we can do only by a universal system of com- 
mon schools. Their establishment and mul- 
tiplication is.a»paramount duty of the nation, 
and one that it should not hesitate to dis- 
charge. Against the national will in this 
matter, the fixed resolution that every body 
shall be educatetj, no plea of State power, no 
ecclesiastical or sectarian sophistry, no mistak- 
en religious zeal, should be suffered to stand 
fora moment. If Presbyterians, or Baptists, 
or Unitarians, or Methodists, or Roman Catho- 
lics, or Jews, or whatever religious body, wish 
to instruct children in their peculiar tenets, no- 
body bars the way: let them do as they choose. 
But as the State, as a political community, we 
haye nothing to do with any religious tenets 
whiditever; and as a State we mean to educate 
every body, not in religion, but in practical 
knowledge. 

This is a hard saying for many good persons, 
but it is indispensably true. It is said that we 
are all Christians, that‘we agree in reverence 
for the Bible, and that the great general truths 
of religion are acceptable to all of us, of what- 
ever sect, But this is not so. e do not agree 
in reverence for the Bible. The Jews are as 
honest as Christians; but their reverence for 
the New Testament is very different from the 
Christian reverence. Then an immense num- 
ber of Christians in this city, for instance, do 
not. consider the ordinary translation of the 
Bible a correct or safe one, and do not regard 
it as a book to be read without especial care 
and comment. Now, these Jews and these 
Christians are American citizens with all their 
rights, and they are, therefore, entitled to be 
defended in perfect religious equality and free- 
dom. But they are not so, if they are made 
to pay taxes for schools in which their children, 
as they think, are exposed to sectarian influ- 
ences. We must insist, therefore, that an ob- 
vious objection shall be removed. 


But nobody should be decejved. The ob- 


jective point of the hostility of the Roman. 


Catholic priesthood is not the Bible in the 
schools, it is the schools. ‘‘A Catholic Priest” 
writes on.the 25th of November to the Boston 
Advertiser: **Catholics would not bé satisfied 
With the public schools even if the Protestant 
Bible and every vestige of religious teaching 
were banished from them......They will not be 


taxed either for educating the ehildren of Prot- 
estants nor for having their own children edu- 
cated in schools under Protestant control.” 
They assert that all education which is not 
technically religious is irreligious; and they do 
not allow that there is any pure religion but 
that of their Church. Consequently, if you 
would not educate children to be atheists, they 
say, to their followers, you must not send them 
to the public schools; but you must insist upon 
our share of the public money for our schools. 

Here, then, is the exact ground upon which 
to fight the battle. Don’t leave them an hon- 
est sectarian objection. Free the schools of 
every thing against which this kind of opposi- 
tion may be fairly urged, and ‘then stand fast 
upon the principle that the public money shall | 
not educate the people in the private religious 
faith of the teachers. The great duties of love 
to God and man, the beauty of holiness, the 
sweet magic of charity, all that is noblest in 
human aim and truest in human life, do not 
appear in a ceremonial and hollow reading of 
a chapter in the Bible; and it is not*true that 
such a ceremony gives, as many suppose, a re- 
ligious character to the school instruction. It 
does nothing whatever but furriish a weapon to 
the enemy, and to make the best of books a 
bore to every child. 

ep bes better public opinion of the coun- 
try is Coming very rapidly to this conclusion is 
every where evident. Nor would there be any 
apprehension whatever of the result of the 
struggle at any point, if it were not for the 
fact that we stated in beginning, namely, the. 
danger of ignorance. The Democratic chiefs 
count upon the support of the Roman ‘Catholic 
population for reasons that are plain enough. 
The demand of that element of the party will 
presently be division of the public scliool mon- 
ey. The Democratic chiefs can not resist; 
and we shall thus have an organized political 
party working cautiously to that result. But 
let us understand exactly what the schools are 
and for what intended, and we need not fear 
the issue. 


THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN. 


‘THe recent report upon the alleged misman- 
agement in the Methodist Book Concern is a 
striking illustration of what such a report ought 
not to be. It will be remembered that the sub- 
stance of the charges which led to the investi- 
gation and report was, that there had been 
frauds _in the purchase of paper and in the 
Bindery. The duty of the Committee, there- 
fore, was to state facts and mention names. 
Frauds are not perpetrated without swindlers, 
and society is served, not by denouncing the 
frauds, but by exposing the swindlers. If, 
on the other hand, a transaction is irregular 
through misunderstanding, it is plainly unfair to 
post a person as a knave who is merely ignorant. 

The Committee state, upon the first point, 
that the “‘Concern”—and a more awkward and 
ludicrous title for a great publishing house it 
would not be easy to find—has not seriously 
suffered by the manner in which paper and | 
printing materials were bought. Now the 
word ‘‘serious” is a very elastic word. The’ 
facts are, as shown in the evidence, although 
no allusion is made to them by the Report, that 
the paper was bought for the ‘‘ Concern” by a 
young man named Porter, the son of one 
of the principal managers. ‘Two well-known 
houses in the paper trade testified that Mr. 
PortER received a commission of from 2 to 7 
per cent. upon the value of the paper bought 
from them. During three years, from the trans- 
actions with these two houses alone, young Mr. 
PortTER’s commissions were more than $30,000. 
During ten years there would, therefore, at the 
same rate, be @ certain loss to the ‘‘ Concern” 
of $100,000 upon the business with these two 
houses. How much more there might have 
been in other dealings may‘be supposed. This, 


-however, the Committee say, is not a £‘serious”’ 


loss. But itis a loss resulting from the conduct 
of one of the agents of the business, and is there- 
fore not only a great loss, but a loss of the most 
serious character, The commissions, unless au- 
thorized by the managers—and this is not af- 


_ firmed—were money taken from the treasury of 


the Methodist Book Concern. The Committee 
say that the Concern has not seriously suffered. 
Of course, then, they recommend that the sys- 
tem of commissions be continued. - 
The Committee further announce that in the 
Bindery there have been great mismanagement 
and serious losses. But they do not say what 
they are and from what they arise. The charge 
is that money was paid upon false invoices, and 
that the property of the ‘‘ Concern” was sold by. 
its workmen for their own benefit. This would 
seem: to be the point upon which the Committee 
should have given information. Byf they pre- 
fer silence. What, then, is their rt? It 
is this: that the printing material department 
is managed without ‘‘serious” loss, although 
a system of leakage is proved: that the. Bind- 
ery is greatly mismanaged with various fosses, 
and that the general management of the busi- 
ness does not involve the honesty of the man- 
agers. Then by the Committee’s own showing 
it involves their capacity ; and when they say 
that such management meets their own approv- 


al and commands public confidence, they hu- 


miliate themselves and insult the public, Sup- 
pose that the person who pays the clerical mem- 
bers of the Committee their salary should charge. 
from two to seven per cent. commission upon 
the amount, would they think it a ‘serious’ 
loss, or would the transaction command their 
hearty approval and confidence ? 

The effect of the Report has been to create. 
a very general impression that the business of 
the “Concern” is sadly mismanaged ; and that 
it should be thoroughly investigated: The 
members of the denomination who are con- 
tributing large or small sums to its general 


expenses, and all Methodists who have the 


denominational honor at heart, are interested 
that this matter should not end here. | 


SPECIE PAYMENTS. 


It will be recollected that Mr. M‘Cuttocn, 
in his annual report as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in 1865, stated ‘‘ that the legal-tender acts 
were war measures passed in a great emergency ; 
that they should be regarded only as temporary ; 
that they ought not to remain in force a day lon- 
ger than would be necessary to enable the people 
to prepare for a return to the gold standard ; 
and that the work of retiring the notes which 
had been issued should be commenced without 
delay, and carefully and persistently continued 
until all are retired.” : 

The House of Representatives, on the 18th 
of December, 1865, passed the following resolu- 
tion by a vote of 144 to 6: ** Resolved, That this 
House cordially concurs in the views of the 
Secretary of the Treasury in relation to the ne- 
cessity of a contraction of the currency, with a 
view to as early a resumption of specie payments 
as the business interests of the country will per- 
mit; and we hereby pledge co-operative action 
to this end as speedily as possible.” 
__ This resolution authorized no particular mode 
of contraction; and Congress, on the 12th of 
March, 1866, authorized the exchange of bonds 
for notes, but provided ‘‘ that of United States 
notes ‘not more than $10,000,000 should be re- 
tired and canceled within six months from the 
passage of the act, and thereafter not more than 
$4,000,000 should be retired in any one month.” 

Mr. M‘Cuttocu, in pursuance of this author- 
ity, went on with the policy of contraction; but 
by reason of earnest complaints, chiefly from 
the West, Congress in January, 1868, passed 
an act declaring ‘‘ that from and after its pas- 
sage the authority of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to make any reduction of the currency, by 
retiring or canceling United States notes, shall 
be and is hereby suspended.” : a 

Mr. BovutweE tt finds himself wholly fettered 
by this clearly-expressed intention against con- 
traction ; and it will be necessary, before it can 
be resorted to anew, that Congress shall reverse 
its action, and confer the power. 

As the opinion prevails in many quarters 
that Congress-will soon take measures for a 
speedy return to specie payments—and as this 
belief, in conjunction with thé policy pursued 
by the Treasury, is having effects of a moment- 
ous character upon the whole trading and pro- 


ducing interest—the question comes home tothe 


business of every man, What will probably be 
done ? 
In answering this question the intefests and 
purposes of the national, banks need to be con- 
sidered, as they have the most intimate rela- 
tions with the business of the country. On the 
23d of June, 1869, the National banks held a 
convention at the St. Nicholas Hotel, which was 
a complete representation of this powerful in- 
terest. Mr. E. G. Spav.pine, the President of 
the Farmets’ and Mechanics’ National Bank of 
Buffalo, as temporary Chairman, addressed the 
Convention at length, declaring that the policy 
of selling gold adopted by the Treasury was a 
remove from specie payments, instead of an ad- 
vance in that direction. ‘There is,” he says, 
too great a disparity between the reserve of 
gold in the Treasury and the volume of green- 
backs to be redeemed ;” and adds, ‘‘ Whether 
resumption takes place in two, jive, or ten years 
a larger reserve of gold will be necessary, or 
the amount of greenbacks must be reduced.” 
Mr. THEODORE M,. Pomeroy, a Director of 
the First National Bank of Auburn, on being 
elected President of the Convention, addressed 
the body, declaring a readiness on the part of 
the banks to resume whenever the Government 
shall also resume; but he indicates no mode 
of proceeding to this end; on the contrary, he 
supports free banking, and th¢@ removal of the 
restriction upon circulation imposed by aets of | 


Congress, on the ground that ‘‘the right to is- 


sue circulation to.pass current as the represent- 
ative-of money, if granted co oné should be open 
to all;” and on the further ground that it is the 
‘*merest speculation” to spegulate on the sub- 
ject whether or not the present circulation is 
more or less than the country demands, He 
thus closes his important speech: ‘* This and 
other similar questions should be settled in con- 
ference by your Executive Committee, and 
whatever legislation may be necessary will readily 
follow.” A Committee of seventy-five was ap 
pointed, among other objects, ‘‘ to give timely 


‘notice of any proposed legislation adverse to 


their interests,” and the Convention adjourned, 
after creating a permaneut general Committee 
of eleven members to manage its affairs. 
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. The confidence expressed by Mr. PomrEroy 
is probably well-founded that the legislation of 
Congress, at least for some time to come, will 
conform to what shall be recommended in be- 
half of pis powerful interest. Few, however, 
will expect any very prompt and effective meas- 
ures from this quarter ror returning to specie 
payments, 

The fact is, that by reason of speculation on 
a large scale, and of the excess of our imports 
over our exports, adjusted for the present by 
sending our bonds to foreign countries, the dif- 
ficulty in returning to*sSpecie payments is great- 
er now than when Congress repealed in Janu- 
ary, 1868, the law which permitted contraction. 

In England specie payments are maintained 
because, in addition to the amount of the pre- 
cious metals held by the Bank of England, a 
larger amount is in the pockets of the people, 
ready to be called on in case of emergency in 
banking. In lieu of this the pockets of our 
people are stuffed with notes down to the de- 
nomination of ten cents, while in England no 
notes are allowed under about twenty dollars. 
This wide difference in policy drives the pre- 
cious metals away from the United States and 
encourages their accumulation in Great Britain. 

We can not shut our eyes to the fact that con- 
traction, attempted under more favorable cir- 
cumstances as to devt than at present, was 
abandoned out of regard to the debtor inter- 
est; and as the indebtedness of individuals has 
been increased by speculation and extravagance, 
it is safe to assume that the same interest will 
be equally powerful over the ensuing Congress. 

On looking back to the period of Mr. M‘Cut- 
LOCH’s ‘recommendations, above referred to, it 
will not only appear that they were timely and 
sound, but it will be regarded as a misfortune 
that they were not firmly followed. But al- 
though contraction is the true road, the unfor- 
tunate tendency of our people to constant and 
heavy indebtedness makes it difficult. 

The truth should be widely disseminated 
that, until we determine to persist in the poli- 
cy of improving our circulating medium, there 
can be no recovery, from the fluctuations in the 
price of products which constantly attends our 
system. When we get upon the solid ground 
of specie, we shall be able to compete with all 
nations, and secure an amount of prosperity 


» ng to no other portion of the globe. 


HONOR AND MURDER. 


Tue death of Mr. Ricwarpson will again 


’ raise the question in the courts whether jeal- 


ousy is a justification of homicide. The prin- 
ciple of civilized society is plain enough. It is, 
that a man must not assume to punish crimes 
upon his own responsibility. A savage scalps 
his foe whenever he can get at him. But civ- 
ilization replaces individual vengeance by the 
forms of law. Yet there are certain circum- 


stances under which it permits individual re- , 


dress, such as personal assault or burglary. 
There are still other circumstances which have 
been‘ tacitly held to justify such redress where 


_there is no violent personal attack, but merely 


an offense against honor. The form this re- 
dress took was the duel. But Honor is a very 
elastic word, and may be used by scoundrels as 


_ well as by honorable men; and it consequently 


happened that, under the code of honor, an” 
honorable man was at the mercy of any scoun- 
drel or dead-shot who chose to throw a glass 
of wine in his face or to call him liar. So-the 
duel, as essentially absurd and involving great- 


er perils than’ it remedied, has been abolished 


by the growing good sense of civilization. 
. But there are still circumstances under which 
public opinion apparently justifies individual 
vengeance. Probably no jury in this country 
would edit a woman who should shoot the 
man who attempted her dishonor. It is doubt- 
ful if it would convict her of crime if she delib- 
erately shot her seducer; although it might be 
very difficult to show that she had not consent- 
ed. The reason of such a verdict would proba- 
bly be found ‘to be a vague, general impression 
that women are usually at a disadvantage, and 
that if the shooting was not exactly justified by 
the special testimony, it was.venial upon gen-. 
eral grounds. . The same toleration is shown to- 
ward men who attack others whom they charge 
with offenses against their domestic happiness. 
But this is a relic of sheer barbarism. If 
we justify a husband in killing @&man whom he 
accuses of stealing his wife’s affections, we must 
justify the wife in killing any woman whom she 
may accuse of being his paramour or of divert- 
ing his preference. Thus the most precious 
lives might be sacrificed to a whim of jealousy, 
or to a groundless suspicioh. This justification 
of assaults, by what are called injured hus- 
bands, serves, however, to show how ingrained 
is the feeling that a man’s wife is in some way 
his property. If a husband shoots the alleged 
seducer, or merely the guiltless confidant, of 
his wife, the public shrugs its shoulders, and 
remarks that the victim ought to have counted 
the cost. But if the wife should shoot a poor 
woman of the town because of her husband’s 
offense, or any innocent woman whose society 
her husband sought, there would be immense 
consternation. And yet, is not the marriage 
vow-equally binding upon husband and wife? 


‘society suffers. 


spirit of the annual custom of pardon required 


If the husband may punisie2what he calls of- 
fenses against his honor, may not the wife 
avenge outrages upon her 

There is but one remedy, and that is to in- 
sist, by the conviction of plainly proved offend- 
ers, that offenses shall not be privately pun- 
ished. If a man attacks you upon the high- 
way, or breaks into your house, you will jus- 
tifiably defend yourself by every practicable 
means. But to justify a deliberate attempt to 
murder, by a man’s allegation that his honor 
has been assailed and his domestic peace dis- 
turbed, is to relax the very foundations of civ- 
ifized society. If a wife’s affections are alien- 
ated there is at least room for suspicion that 
the husband’s conduct has not been such as to 
retain them. Certainly the common welfare 
demands that there be some better reason than 
‘‘outraged honor” offered in extenuation of 
murder. 


A PREMIUM UPON CRIME. 


THe most remarkable fact in regard to great 
robberies at this time is that the robbers are 
not punished, but the crime is compromised. 
To compromise with a thief is to give him half 
the booty, with a promise not to trouble him 
upon condition that he will return the other 
half. Sometimes a compromise is an arrange- 
ment by which the whole booty is returned as 
a condition of not prosecuting the thief. But 
a compromise is always a proceeding by which 
It is lately announced that 
some merchants in New York, of what is called 
‘‘ respectable standing,” are accused of swin- 


‘dling, and will be criminally prosecuted unless 


they consent to a compromise. Is there any 
good reason why this principle should not be 
carried further ? Shall we not compromise with 
gentlemen of good standing accused of assault 
and battery, and consent not to prosecute if 
they will pay the doctor’s bill for their victim ? 
Cases of murder, indeed, would seem to be dif- 
ficult, because the erring gentleman who did 
the deed could not recall the victim to life. 
But possibly some arrangement might be made 
by which he would consent not to destroy other 
people if he should be excused from responsi- 
bility for the accomplished fact. Indeed, the 
principle is susceptible of great breadth of ap- 
plication. 

It is really becoming necessary to remember 
that cheating is cheating, however respectable 
“‘the standing” of the swindler, and that rob- 
bery is robbery, whatever may be the number 
of church pews owned by the robber. 

It is no new thing for merchants of what is 
called respectable standing to defraud the Cus- 
tom-house. Indeed, there is an old saying 
that all is fair in love, in politics, and at the 
Custom-house, and a man might hesitate to 
perjure himself in a court of law who would 
most glibly swear falsely to pass an invoice. 


But this is a dangerous kind of sophistry. All 


human transactions rest at last upon good faith, 
and confidence in real honor. When a man’s 
oath'is known to be a lie, there follows a pro- 
found disturbance of the foundations of socie- 
ty; for men can not be habitually false in one 
way without weakening their truthfulness in 
every way. 

If it be true that certain merchants are im- 
plicated by evidence in dishonest transactions 
at the Custom-house, it is a thdusandfold bet- 
ter that they be criminally prosecuted and tried 
and punished, if convicted, than that the United 
States should recover by compromise the money 
which the ‘‘ respectable” merchants are said to 
have stolen. And if it should appear, upon 
such a trial, that the general feeling in regard 
to the oppression of tariffs, and to all Cus- 
tom-house transactions, made it very doubtful 
whether a moral stigma could ever be attached 
to perjury and theft committed there, the cause 
of Free Trade would have acquired a prodig- 
iously powerful ally, in the conviction that the 


| Custom-house is more pernicious, as a source 


of the kind of immorality which is fatal to any 
people, than advantageous as a system of levy- 
ing taxes. In any case it is worth while to 
try the experiment, and to-ascertain whether 
a@ man’s reputation would be injured by legal 
conviction of defrauding the Government at 
the Custom-house. 


A CURIOUS INJUSTICE. | 


THERE is a. good custom in Massachusetts by 
which the Governor at Thanksgiving pardons 
two convicts whose conduct during their term 
in the State prison has been most exemplary. 
This year the usual pardon was issued; but to 
the public astonishment, it appeared that the 
two men-were not prisoners to whom pardon 
should be granted, but of whom it should be 
asked.. For they were innocent persons unjust- 
ly convicted. The general feeling, of course, 
then was, that it was both an injustice to them 
and to two other. well-deserving prisoners to re- 
lease them only. ‘They were entitled to their 
liberty. It was no grace of the government, 
but its plainest duty, to release them; and the 


that two justly convicted prisoners should be 
set free. No one, however, supposed that this 
was not as evident to the Governor and Coun- 


cil, and to the old and experienced warden of | 


the State prison, as it was to every body’else. 
But there was no explanation, and the whole 
affair seemed unintelligible. 

At the end of a week, however, the warden, 
Mr. HayneEs, wrote a letter detailing the facts. 
The two men were convicted of highway rob- 
bery upon the positive evidence of the man 
robbed. It was a case of mistaken identity. 
Upon entering the prison the men asserted their 
innocence, but that often happens. Recently, 
however, facts, unknown to the prisoners, were 
communicated to the warden proving their inno- 
cence, He, having no authority to release them, 
instantly laid them before the Governor and 
Council, who are the sole releasing power. But 
it was only on the day before Thanksgiving that 
the last documents in the case were received, 
and too late for the Council to examine the 
testimony in some other cases which the ward- 
en intended to propose for the usual patdon. 
Consequently the two innocent prisoners were 
released as pardoned ; and the two others, who 
should have had the benefit of a pardon, will be 
detained in prison until Christmas. The warden 
adds that he agrees fully that the two men had 
a right to justice, and not to pardon; but that 
the Legislature had provided no other means 
than a pardon to reach such cases. . 

This is an injustice which the Legislature of. 
Massachusetts should remedy at the very earli- 


est moment. It should certainly provide that. 


the Governor and Council may release an un- 
justly convicted person, with a public acknowl- 
edgment of the injustice done him, and with the 
gift of a'sum of money large enough to be serv- 
iceable to a than sv unhappily seized and so 
injuriously branded. te a this instance, it 
would also seem to ha n possible for the 
warden, who was convinced of the innocence 
of the prisoners in question, to have supplied, 
in time; to the Council, the evidence necessary 
for the release of two proper convicts. He 
would then have left with the Executive Cham- 
ber the. responsibility of deciding whether the 
two customary pardons were exhausted in the 
case of the innocent men. Bat it is shamefal 
to any honorable State that its only remedy for 
the enormous injury of the unjust imprisonment 
of a citizen is the obloquy of a pardon. It 
wrongly deprives him of liberty, and, by way of 
reparation, brands him forever as a pardoned 


criminal. 2: 


NOTES. 

Tue Delaware Gazette, published at Wilming- 
ton, tells its readers all about Harper’s Weekly. 
It is “ unscrupulous and scurrilous.” It is ‘“‘a 
production of an inferior order of its kind.” It 
is edited ‘‘ with neither taste nor ability.” 
contributors are **of shallow minds and 
commonplace talents.” Its columns are, there- 


fore, filled with’ ‘‘ written-and pictorial trash and 


clap-trap nonsense of the most ridiculous and 
sensational description.” Somuchforus. And 
next, good readers, you catch it. You are “‘a 
class of illiterate or cial persons, to whose 
uncultivated fancy and narrow prejudices it [the 
Weekly} panders and appeals.” 
tle ers, that you are also our victims, ‘‘ Over 
these people” —that is you, illiterate and superti- 
cial multitunde—‘‘ its corrupting influences are suc- 
cessful, and dangerously exercised.”: Why? Be- 
cause you are more gratified “‘ by adaptations to 
the eye and the passions of nature than by ap 

to the reasoning faculties and the judgment of a 
well-balanced mind.” Well, at least, the world 
has onécomfort left. While Harper's Weekly 
thus “* prostitutes” and ‘‘ contaminates” and 
‘“‘warps’ by ‘‘lying and blackguardly car- 
toons,” and inflames” to ‘* amalgamation” 
and ‘‘miscegenation,” there is still the Wil- 
mington Gazette proudly surviving, as an in- 
spiring example of “the judgment of a well- 
balanced mind.” 


Tue third volume of Francis PARKMAN’s 
series of histories of the early settlement of the 
country is just published by LittLeE, Brown, & 


Co. ; and this time it is ‘* The Discovery of the: 


Great West.” These volumes, as our ers 
know, or should know, form together a general 
history of ‘‘ France and England in North Ameri- 
ca.” It is a subject which Mr. Parkman has 
made as much his own as Mortey the Dutch 
Republic or Macavtay the English Revolution. 
He is thorough master of his material, which is 
much scattered, and exists largely in manuscript ; 
and his imagination, his picturesque narrative 
style, and his admirable perception of the true 
point of interest, give to his historical works a 
wonderful charm and symmetry. It is to the 
pages of Mr. PARKMAN that we must go for the 
American Indian. Cooper so bewitches our 
young fancies with Uncas and the red heroes that 
it is very difficult to divest our estimate of the In- 
dian of a false and foolish glamour. Mr. PARK- 
MAN, however, knows him by personal experi- 
ence and long and thoughtful study. In the sec- 
ond volume of the series, ‘* The Jesuits in North 
America,’’ and in this last, **'The Discovery of 
the Great West,” he paints the Indian at full 
length, the most unromantic, the most cruel of 
human beings. - And it is curious to observe that 
at their best the Indians are not interesting. We 
do not respect them, nor like them as much as 
we do noble animals. We-follow their move- 
ments with a languid attention ; but the moment 
HENNEPIN, or Marquette, or La SALLE ap- 
pears, we salute the hero of the scene. In “‘'The 


Discovery of the Great West” there is not, of 
course, the same extraordinary story of human 
heroism as in the tragedy of the early Canadian 
Jesuits, which was told in the last volume, But 


Its. 


It seems, gen- . 


there are equally graphic and admirabié sketch- 
es of the Jesuit fathers who are more known to 
us, and a delightful, and we may say final, ac- 
count of the discovery of the Mississippi River. 
Indeed, with singular tact Mr. ParKMAN gives 
us in his compact volumes about all that the 
reader cares to know of that period of our his- 
tory; and his work, which is indispensable ‘to 
complete knowledge of the settlement and civili- 
zation of the North American continent, is done 
in a way which assures his position among our 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Congress assembled on the 6th instant. The fol- 
lowing new members were. sworn in: Mr. 8. S. Cox, 
of New gork: Mr. George Br of -Massachoretts ; 
i ard, of Illinois; and W. H. Barnum, of Con- 
necticu 


The annual Report of Commissioner Delano for the 
year ending June 80, 1869, shows that the total re- 
ceipts from Internal Revenuesources, exclusive of the 

tax upon lands and the duty upon the circula- 
tion and of national for the fis- 
cal year, 1869, $160,089,344 99. This udes the sums 
refunded for taxes legally assessed and collected, 
amounting to $360,236 12, nearly all of which was 

e rece r current ~are estima a 

$175,000, 

The Report of the Comptroller of the Caney gives 
the total number of al banks organ up to 
October, 1869, as 1694; the number in active opera- 
— 1620. The total amount of notes of all denom- 


inations the 30th of September, 1569, 

he gives as 789,055; afiding to this for fragments 

of notes ding, lost or destroyed, portions of . 
45, and the total 


which have been redeemed, $840 
stands, , 789,895 45, | 

In consequence of the ab tion of the Postal Con- 
vention between the Uni States and France, the 
exchange of United States mails with that country 


I} be ten cents per e rate of 
half an ounce, to be prepaid when sent, and collected 
on delivery when received; on ay nny two cents 
each, and on books, etc., four cents for each four 
ouhces. Letters only may be sent in the open mail 
for England without prepayment. Letters now sent 
“by ch mail” to 
sent after December 31. ; 
A new Postal Convention has been agreed upon 
with Great Britain, by which the ocean postage be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain is reduced’ 
to six cents, if paid in advance, with a fine of six 
cents added for Son repayment, the arrangement to 
take effect January 1, 1870. ; 
The public debt statement for November exhibits a 
decrease in the debt during that month of $7,571,452, 
and since the 1st of March of $71,903,524. ; 
The coin in the Sub-Treasury,' New York, has been 


counted. It amounts to $75,003,100. . 
Albert D. Richardson, who was shot by M‘Farland 
th ovember-25, 


e Tribune office, on the —- of 
lingered until] Thursday morning, December 2, when 
he expired. The day previous, perceiving that his 
end was approaching, he was married at his own re- 
quest to Mrs, Sage Dormerts Mrs. M‘Farland). 7 
ceremony was performed by Rev. Heary Ward Beech- 
ef, assisted by Rev. Mr. Frothingham. . 

Au affray among Democratic politicians occurred in 

a New York liquor saloon on the 3d inst., in which 
orence Scannel, a candidate for Alderman,-received 

a pistol-shot,-which will disable him for life, and sev+ 
eral others were badly injured. .F | 
snecessfal whisky raid on the illicit distiNeries 
situated near the Navy-yard, in the Fifth Ward, 
Brooklyn, was made December 8 by the United States 
Regulars and a ang ae of the Grand Army of the 
popabine, under the direction of General Pleasonton. 
Thirteen distilleries were broken up, and the material 
removed to the Navy-yard and stored. The expedi- 
tio was attacked by the mob when retiring from the 
scene of action, and several persons were seriously 


in | 
ine National Board of Trade met on the ist inst. 
the capitol at Richmond, Virgin 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tus French Senate and Corps Legislat{f were open- 
ed by the Emperor November 29.- In his address he 
ascribed the political agitation of the past two months 
to the “‘subversive passions” and the *‘ excesses of the 
press and of public assemblages,” by which society was 
menaced and freedom compromised. France desires. 
liberty and order; and while he asks the legislators 
hel 

er. 


eé suppression of slavery in the New World, 


the freeing of the Russian serfs, the Irish Chureh re- . 


form, the Gcumenical Council, the Pacific Railr 

the telegraph, the Mount Cenis Tunnel, and the Suez 
Canal, were alluded to as the triumphs of the epoch 
of which all have reason to be proud. In conclusion, 
he declared that there was to be a more direct partici- 
of the nation in its own affairs, which would 
new force to the 
the 3d inst. the Co ange agitated by a 
and from M. Rochefort that the National Guard 
ordered to guard the hall of the Corps in future, 
for the protection of the members. Cheers and d 


risive cries followed, after the first burst of astonish-*. 


— from all oe of the hall. The Opposition ap- 
plauded, but the majority protested nst the de- 
mand and the favor with which it had nm received. . 


M. Guizot has written a letter to a member of the- . 


Corps yy in which he advises the members to 
the Parliamentary Empire. 

e difficulty arising out of the landing of the 
French telegraph cable on American shores ac- 
cording to a telegram from Paris, been adjusted in an 
amicable manner. 

A Pre-Synodal Conference was held at Rome on the 
Sd inst., at which an allocution was delivered, and the 
officers of cumeni 


8. 

Carlist conspiracies have again been discovered in 
‘Spain, and measures have been taken to prevent a 
fresh outbreak. Several of the suppressed Rephblican 
journals in Madrid have been permitted to reappear, 
and the constitutional nded some 
time ago as a measure of public ty, have been re- 
stored. General Prim has stated in the Cortes that 
since the commencement of the Cuban rebellion four- 


teen vessels of war, including two fron-clads, had | 


sailed for Cuba, transporting nearly 40,000 troops. 

The reports of a want of harmony between the 
Chinese Government and Mr. Burlingame are official- 
ly denied. They are ascribed to persons in China 
who are op , on commercial aud other grounds, 
to the policy of the Chinese Gevernment. His mission 
will extend beyond two years. Mr. Burlingame was 
received on the 2d inst. by the King of Prussia, and 
presented his credentials. 

A letter from Pekin states that the Chinese Govern- 
ment is.anxious to have it clearly understood that Mr., 
Burlingame’s treaty with this country has not been 
rejected, but action on it only deferred, it being thought 
best to wait until the results of the negotiations of the. 
mission with other countries were received, when the 
whole subject might be disposed of at once. . 

The bark Noel, bound to Bombay, the first mercan- 
tile vessel to pass through the Suez Canal witb a car- 

o, has been wrecked in the Red Sea, eighty six miles 
rom the port of Suez. 

The Viceroy of t, it is said, has presented the 
Empress Eugénie, who has returned to Paris, a dia. 
mond diadem worth 6,000,000 of fraucs. . 


Council took the official - 


countries can not be 


him secure liberty, he will answer for the or- - 
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{Entered according to Act of Congtess, in the Year 
1869, by HARPER & «BROTHERS, in the Clerk’s Office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern 
District of New York.] 


MAN AND WIFE. 


By WILKIE COLLINS, 


Author of The Woman in White,” No Name,” 
**The Moonstone,”’ etc., etc. 


WITH ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


— 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 
THE DEBT. 


ARNOLD was the first who broke the silence. 
“*Is your father seriously ill?” he asked. 
Geoffrey answered by handing him the card. 
Sir Patrick, who had stood apart (while the 

question of Ratcatcher’s relapse was u 
cussion) sardonically studying the mayiners and 
customs of modern English youth, now came for- 
ward, and took his part ig the proceedings. Lady 
Lundie herself must have acknowledged that he 
spoke and acted as became the head of the fam- 
‘ily, on this occasion. 

**Am [right in supposing that Mr. Delamayn’s 
father is dangerously ill?” he asked, addressing | 
himself to Arnold. | 

‘* Dangerously ill, in London,” Arnold am- 
swered. ‘‘ Geoffrey must leave Windygates with 
me. Thetrain I am traveling by meets the train 
his brother is traveling by, at the junction. I 
shall leave him at the second station from here.” 

‘*Pidn't you tell me that Lady Lundie was 
going to send you to the railway in a gig ?” 

Tf the servant drives, pre will be three of 
you—and there will be no foom.”’ 

‘* We had better ask for some other vehicle, ” 
suggested Arnold. 3 

- Sir Patrick looked at his watch. There was 
no time to change the carriage. He turned to 
Geoffrey. ‘‘Can you drive, Mr. Delamayn ?” 

Still impenetrably silent, Geoffrey replied by a 
nod of the head. 


er dis- 


Without noticing the unceremonious manner 
in which he had heen answered, Sir Patrick went | 
on: | 
‘In that case, you can leave the gig in charge | 
of the station-master. I'll tell the servant that 
he will not be wanted to drive.” 

‘*Let me save you the trouble, Sir Patrick,” 
said Arnold. 

Sir Patrick declined, by a gesture. He turned 
again, with undiminished courtesy, to Geoffrey. 


‘Tt is one of the duties of hospitality, Mr. De- | 


lamayn, to hasten your departure, under these 
sad circumstances. Lady Lundie is engaged 
with her guests. I will see myself that there is 
no unnecessary delay in sending you to the sta- 
tion.” He bowed—and left the summer-house. 

. Arnold said a word of sympathy to his friend, 
when they were alone. 

‘*T am sorry for this, Geoffrey. I hope and 
trust you will get to London in time.”’ 

He stopped. ‘There was something in Geof- 
frey’s face—a strange mixture of doubt and be- 
wilderment, of annoyance and hesitation—which 
was not to be accounted for as the natural result 
J of the news that he had received. His color 
shifted and changed; he picked fretfully at his 
finger-nails; he looked at Arnold as if he was 
going to speak—and then looked away again, in 
silence. 

‘*Ts there something amiss, Geoffrey, besides 
this bad news about yqur father ?” asked Arnold. 

‘*1’m in the devil’s own mess,” was the an- 
swer. 

‘*Can I do any thing to help you?” 

Instead of making a direct reply, covet 
lifted his mighty hand, and gave Arnold a friend- 
ly slap on the shoulder which shook him from 
head to foot. Arnold steadied himself, and 
waited wondering what was coming next. 

**T say, old w!” said Geoffrey. 

™ **T)o you remember when the boat turned 
‘keel upward in Lisbon Harbor ?” 

Arnold started. If he could have called to 
mind his first interview in the summer-house 
with his father’s old friend, he might have re- 
membered Sir Patrick’s prediction that he would 
sooner or later pay, with interest, the debt he 
owed to the man who had saved his life. As it 
was, his memory reverted at a bound to the time 
of the boat-accident. In the ardor of his grati- 
tude and the innocence of his heart, he almost 
resented his friend’s question as a reproach which 
he had not deserved. 

**Do you think I can ever forget,” he cried, 
warmly, ‘‘that you. swam ashore with me and 
saved my life ?” : 

Geoffrey ventured a step nearer to the object 
that he had in view. 

‘*One good turn deserves another,” he said, 
** don’t it?” 

Arnold took his hand. . ‘‘ Only tell me!” he 
eagerly rejoinel—‘< only tell me what I can do!” 
_ ** You are going to-day to see your new place, 
ain’t you?” 

** Yes.” 

**Can you put off going till to-morrow?” 

** Tf it’s any thing serious—of course I can!” 

Geoffrey looked round at the entrance to the 
summer-house, to make sure that they were 
alone. 

‘*' You know the governess here, don’t you?” 
he said, ina whisper. 

** Miss Silvester ?” 

“*¥es. I’ve got into a little difficulty with 
Miss Silvester. And there isn’t a living soul I 
can ask to help me but you.” 

pa You know I will help you. What is it?” 

It isn’t so easy to say. Never mind—you're 
no saint either, are you? You'll keep it a secret, 


of course? Look here! I’ve acted like an in- 


‘fernal fool. 
scrape—” 

Arnold drew back, suddenly understanding 
him. 

(;00d heavens, Geoffrey! You don’t mean—” 

‘A do! Wait a bit—that’s not the worst of 
it. “ She has left the house.” 

** Left the house ?” ; 

Left, for good and all. She can’t back 

n ” 


“Wear. 

‘* Because she’s written to her missus, Wo- 
men (hang ’em! ) never do these things by halves. 
She’s left a letter to say she’s privately married, 
and gone off to her husband. Her husband is— 
Me. Not that I’m married to her yet, you un- 
derstand. I have only promised to marry her. 
She has gone on first (on the sly) to a place four 
miles from this, And we settled I was ‘to follow, 
and marry her privately this afternoon. That’s 
out of the question now. While she’s expecting 
me at*the inn I shall be bowling along to Lon- 
don. Somebody must tell her what has hap- 
pened—or she'll play the devil, and the whole 
business will burst up. I can’t trust any of the 
people here. I’m done for, old chap, unless you 
help me.” 

Arnold lifted his hands in dismay. ‘‘ It’s the 
most dreadful situation, Geoffrey, I ever heard 
of in my life!” 

Geoffrey thoroughly agreed with him. 
‘* Enough to knock a man over,” he said, ‘‘ isn’t 
it? Id give something for a drink of beer.” 
He produced his everlasting pipe, from sheer 
force of habit. ‘*‘ Got a match?” he asked. ° 

Arnold’s mind was too preoccupied to notice 
the question. | 

‘**] hope you won’t think I’m making light of 
your-father’s illness,” he said, earnestly. ‘‘ But 
it seems to me—I must say it—it seems to me 
that the poor girl has the first claim on you.” 


SSS 
SS 


"I've gone and got the girl into a 


half distracted, and all that. And—wait a bit 
—tell her to stop where she is till I write to 
her.”’ 

Arnold hesitated. Absolutely ignorant of that 
low and limited form of kngwledge which is call- 


cacy of mind revealed to him the serious diffi- 
culty of the position which his friend was asking 
him to occupy as plainly as if he was looking at 
it through the warily-gathered experience of so- 
ciety of a man of twice his age. 

**Can’t you write to her now, Geoffrey ?” he 
asked. 

** What’s the good of that ?” 

**Consider for a minute, and you will see. 
You have trusted me with a very awkward se- 
cret. I may be wrong—I never was mixed up 
in such a matter before—but to present myself 
to this lady as your messenger seems exposing 
her to a dreadful humiliation. Am I to go and 
tell her to her face: ‘I know what you are hid- 
ing from the knowledge of all the world ;’ and is 
she to be expected to endure it ?” 

** Bosh!” said Geoffrey. ‘* They can endure 
‘a deal more than you think for. I wish you 
had heard how she bullied me, in this very 
place.. My good fellow, you don't understand 
women. The grand secret, in dealing with a 
woman, is to take her as. you take a cat, by the 
scruff of the neck—" 

‘*T can't face her—unless you will help me by 
breaking the thing to her first. I'll stick at no 
sacrifice to serve you; but—hang it!—make al- 
lowances, Geoffrey, for the difficulty yon are 
putting me in. I am almost a stranger; I 
don’t know how Miss Silvester may receive me, 
before I can open my lips.” 

Those last words touched the question on its 
practical side. ‘The matter-of-fact view of the 
difficulty was a view which Geoffrey instantly 


recognized and understood. 


Vb 


, 


> 


“THAT WILL DO THE BUSINESS! READ IT YOURSELF, ARNOLD—IT’S NOT SO 
BADLY WRITTEN.” 3 


Geoffrey looked at him in surly amazement. 

‘¢ The ‘first clam on me? Do you think I'm 
going to risk beirig cut out of my father’s will? 
Not for the best woman that ever put on a petti- 
coat!” | | 

Arnold’s admiration of his friend was the sol- 
idly-founded admiration of many years ; admira- 
tion for a man who could row, box, wrestle, 
jump—above all, who could swim—as few other 
men could perform those exercises in contempo- 
rary England. But that answer shook his faith. 
Only for the moment happily for Arnold, only 
for the moment. 

‘* You know best,” he returned, a little coldly. 
‘What canI do?” 

Geoffrey took his arm—roughly, as he took 
every thing; but in a companionable and confi- 
dential way. 

**Go, like a good fellow, and tell her what 
has happened. We'll start from here as if we 
were both going to the railway; and I'll drop 
you at the foot-path, in the gig. You can get 
on to your own place afterward by the evening 
train. It puts you to no inconvenience; and it’s 
doing the kind thing by an old friend. There's 
no risk of being found out. I’m to drive, re- 
member! There’s no servant with us, old boy, 
to notice, and tell tales.” 

Even Arnold began to see dimly by this time 
that he was likely to pay his debt of obligation 
witly interest—as Sir Patrick had foretold. 

.‘* What am I to say to her?” he asked. ‘I’m 


bound todo all I can do to help you, and I will.’ 


But what am I to say ?’ 

It was a natural question to put. It was not 
an Gasy question to answer. What a man, un- 
der given muscular circumstances, could do, no 
person living knew better than Geoffrey Dela- 
mayn. Of what a man, under given social cir- 
cumstances, could'say, no person living knew less. 

‘* Say?” he repeated. ‘‘ Look here! say I'm 


‘¢She has the devil’s own temper,” he said. 


write. Have we time to go into the house?” 

‘‘No. The house is full of people, and we 
haven’t a minute to spare. Write at once, and 
write here. I haye got a pencil.” 

‘* What am I to write on ?” 

‘* Any thing—your brother's card.” 

Geoffrey took the pencil which Arnold offered 
to him, and looked at the card. The lines his 
brother had written covered it. There was no 
room left. He felt in his pocket, and produced 
a letter—the letter which Anne had referred to 
at the interview between them ;. the letter which 


lawn-party at Windygates. 

‘¢'This will do,” he said. ‘‘It’s one of Anne’s 
own letters to me. There’s room on the fourth 
page. If I write,” he added, turning suddenly 
on Arnold, ‘‘you promise to take it to her? 
Your hand on the bargain!” 


nold’s life in Lisbon Harbor, and received Ar- 
nold’s promise, in remembrance of that time. 
‘* All right, old fellow. I can tell you how to 
’ find the place as we go along in the gig. By- 
the-by, there’s one thing that’s rather important. 
I'd better mention it while I think of it.” 
What is that ?” 
‘‘You mustn't present yourself: at the inn i 
our own name; and you mustn’t ask for her 
| by Aer name.” 
** Who am I to ask for?” 
“‘Tt’s a little awkward. She has gone there 
“as a married woman, in case they're particular 
about taking her in—” | 
understand. Go on.” 
*¢ And she has planned to tell them (by way 
of making it all right and. straight for both of 
us, you know) that she expects her husband to 


join her. If I had been able to go I should 


ed ‘‘knowledge of the world,” his inbred deli-. 


} second station. 


‘‘'There’s ne denying that.. Perhaps I'd better | 


she had written to insist on his attending the | 


He held out the hand which had saved Ar- 


have asked at the door for ‘my wife.’ You are 
going in my place—”’ “ , 

’.“* And I must ask at the door for ‘my wife,’ 
or I shall expose Miss Silvester to unpleasant 
consequences ?”’. 

‘** You don’t object ?” 


‘*Not I! &I don’t care oliee I say to the peo- 
It’s the meeting with Miss Sil- 


ple o& the inn. 
vecter that I’m afraid of.” 

** T’ll put that right for you—never fear!” 

He went at once to the table and rapidly scrib- 
bled a few lines—then stopped and considered. 
** Will that do?” he asked himself. ‘‘No; I'd 
better say something spooney to quiet her.” Ile 
considered again, added a line, and brought his 
hand down on the table with a cheery smack. 
‘*'That will do the business! Read it yourself, 
Arnold—it’s riot so badly written.” 

Arnold read the note without appearing to 
share his friend’s favorable-opinion of it. 

‘** This is rather short,” he said. * 

** Have I time to make it longer ?” 

Perhaps not. But let Miss Silvester see for 
herself that you have no time to make it longer. 
The train starts in less than half an hour. Put 
fhe time.” 

‘** Oh, all right! and the date too, if you like.” 

He had just added the desired words and fig- 
ures, and had given the revised letter to Arnold, 
when Sir Patrick returned to announce that the 
gig was waiting. 

‘*Come!” he said: . ‘‘ You haven’t a moment 
to lose !”’ 

Geoffrey started to his feet. Arnold hesitated. 

-**T must see Blanche!” he pleaded. ‘*I can’t 
leave Blanche without saying good-by. Where 
is she?” 

Sir Patrick pointed to the steps, with a smile. 
Blanche had followed him from the house. Ar- 
nold:ran out to her instantly. 

Going ?” she said, a Tittle sadly. 

**T shall be back in two days,” Arnold whis- 
pered. ‘‘It’s all right! Sir Patrick consents.” 

She held him fast by the arm. The hurried 
parting before other people seemed to be not a 
parting to Blanche’s taste: | | 

‘* You will lose the train!” cried Sir Patrick. 

Geoffrey seized Arnold by the arm which 
Blanche was holding, and tore him—literally 
tore him—away. The two were out of sight, 
in the shrubbery, before Blanche’s. indignation 
found words, and addressed itself to her uncle, 

“* Why is that brute going away with Mr. 
Brinkworth ?” she asked. : 

**Mr. Delamayn is called to London by his fa- 
ther’s illness,” replied Sir Patrick. ‘* You don’t 
like him ?” 

**T hate him!” 

_ Sir Patrick reflected a little. 

‘* She is a young girl of eighteen,’’ he thought 
to himself. ‘‘ And I am an old man of seventy. 
Curious, that we should agree about any thing. 
More than curious that we should agree in dis- 
liking Mr. Delamayn.” A 

He roused himself, and looked again at 
Blanche. 
her head on her hand; absent, and out of 
spirits—thinking of Arnold, and yet, with the 


future all smooth before them, not thinking . 


happily. 
‘*Why, Blanche! Blanche!” cried Sir Pat- 
rick, ‘‘ one would think he had gone for a voy- 


| age round the world. You silly child!. he will 


be back again the day after to-morrow.” 

**T wish he hadn’t gone with that man!” said 
Blanche. ‘‘I wish he hadn’t got that man fora 
friend !” 

‘*There! there! the man was rude enough, I 
own. Never mind! he will leave the man at the 
Come back to the ball-room 
with me. Dance it off, my dear—dance it off!” 

No,” returned Blanche. ‘‘I’min no humor 
for dancing. I shall go up stairs, and talk about 
it to Anne.” 

‘* You will do nothing of the sort!” said a third 
voice, suddenly joining in the conversation. 

Both uncle @nd niece looked up, and found 
Lady Lundie at the‘top of: the summer-house 
steps. 

a I forbid you to mention that woman’s name 
again in my hearing,” pursued her ladyship. 
‘*Sir Patrick ! 1 warned you (if you. remem- 


ber?) that the matter of the governess was not . 


a matter to be trifled with. My worst anticipa- 
tions are realized.- Miss Silvester has left the 
house !”’ 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 
THE, SCANDAL. 


Ir was still early in the afternoon: when the 
guests at Lady Lundie’s lawn-party began- to 
compare notes together in corners, and to agree 
in arriving at a general conviction that ‘‘ some- 
thing was wrong.” | | 


Blanche had mysteriously disappeared from | 


her partners in the dance. Lady Lundie had 
mysteriously. abandoned her guests. Blanche 
had not come back. Lady Lundie had re- 
turned with an artificial smile, and a preoc- 
cupied manner. She acknowledged tht she 
was ‘‘not very well.” The same excuse had 
been given to account for Blanche’s absence— 
and, again (some time previously), to explain 
Miss Silvester’s withdrawal from the croquet! 
A wit among the gentlemen declared it remind- 
ed him of declining a verb. ‘‘I am. not very 
-well; thou art not very well; she is not very 
well”—and so on. Sir Patrick too! Only 
think of the iable Sir Patrick being in a 


She was seated at the table, with , 
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state of secl¥sten—hobbling up and down by 
himself in/the loneliest part of the garden. 
And the rants again! it had even spread to , 
the servants! They were presuming to whisper . 
in corners, like fheir betters. The houge-maids 4/4 
appeared, spasniodically, where house-maids had 
ppeared, 5} 
| no business to be. Doors banged and petticoats - 
whisked in the upper regions. Something wrong | 
| 


-would never have written such a formal farewell 
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—depend upon it, something wrong! | ‘‘ We had | 
much better go away. My.dear, order the car- } 
Louisa, love, no more dancing; your 
ape is going.”-—‘* Good-afternoon, Lady Lun- 
jie Haw! thanks very much! So sorry 

ear Blanche !"—*‘ Oh, it’s been too charm- 
ng? Society jabbered its poor, nonsensicai 
little jargon, < and got itself politely out of the way 
before the storm came. 

‘This was exactly the consummation of events . 
for which Sir Patrick had been waiting in the 
seclusion of the garden. 

‘There was no evading the responsibility which 
was now thrust upon him, Lady Lundie had an. 
nounced it as a settled resolution, on her part, to 
trace Anne to the place in which she had taken 
refuge, and discover (purely in the interests of ;. 
virtue) whether she actually was married or not. 
Blanche (already overw rought by the excitement 
of the day) had broken into an hysterical passion | 
of tears Oh hearing the news, and had then, on — 
recovering, taken a view of her own of Anne’s 
. flight ‘from the house. Anne would never have 
kept her marriage a secret from Blanche; Anne 


letter as she had written to Blanche—if things 
were going as smoothly with her as she was try- 
ing to make them believe at: Windygates. - Some 
dreadful trouble had fallen on Anne—and Blanche 
was determined (as Lady Lundie was determined) 
to tind out where she had gone, and to follow, 
and help her. 
_ It was plain to Sir Patrick (to whom both la-° 
flies had opened their hearts, at separate inter- 
views) that his sister-in-law, in one way, and his 
niece in another, were 2qually likely—if not duly 
restrained—to plunge headlong into acts of in- 
discretion which might lead to very undesirable 
results. A man ‘n authority was sorely needed 
at Windygates that afternoon—and Sir Patrick 
was fain to acknowledge that he was the man. 

**Much is tobe said for, and much is to be 
said against, a single life,” thought the old gen® 
tleman, hobbling up and down_ the sequestered 
garden-path to which he had retired, and apply- 
ing himself at shorter intervals than usual to the 
knob of his ivory cane. ‘* This, however, is, I 
take it, certain. A man’s married friends can't 
prevent him from leading the life of a tachelor, 
if he pleases. But they can, and do, take devil- 
ish guod-care that he sha’n’t enjoy it!” 

Sir Patrick’s meditations were interrupted by 
the appearance of a servant, previously instruct- 
ed to keep him infurmed of the progress of events 
at the house. 

** They're all gone, Sir Patrick,” said the man. 

**That’s a comfort, Simpson. We have no 
visitors to deal with now, except the visitors who 
are staying in the house ?” 

66 None, Sir Patrick.” 

** They're all gentlemen, are they not ?” 

** Yes, Sir Patrick.”’ 

**That’s another comfort, Simpson. Very 
good. I'll see Lady Lundie first.” 

Does any other torm of human resolution ap- 
proach the firmness of a woman who is bent on 
discovering the frailties of another woman whom 
she hates? You may move rocks, under a given 
set of circumstances. But here is a delicate being 
in petticoats, who shrieks if a spider drops on her 
neck, and shudders if you approach her after hav- 
ing eaten an onion. Can you move her, under 
4 given set of circumstances, as set forth above? 
Not you! 

Sir Patrick found her ladyship instituting her 
inquiries on the same admirably exhaustive sys- 
tem. which is pursued, in cases of disappearance, 
by the police. Who was the last witness who 
had seen the missing person? Who was’ the 
last servant who had seen Anne Silvester? Be- 
gin with the men-servants, from the butler at the 
top to the stable-boy at the bottom. Go on with 
the women-servants, from the cook in all her 
glory to the-small female child who weeds the 
garden. Lady Lundie had cross-examined her, 
way downward as far as the page, when Sir Pat-- 
rick joined her. 

** My dear lady! pardon me for reminding you 
again, that this is a free country, and that you 
have no claim whatever to investigate Miss Sil- 
vester s proceedings after she has left your heuse.” 

Lady Lundie raised her eves, devotionally, to 
the ceiling. She looked lke a martyr to duty. 
If you had seen her ladyship at that moment, 
vou would have said yourself, ‘A martyr to 

** No, Sir Patrick! As a Christian woman, 
that is not my way of looking at it. This un- 
happy person has lived under my roof. ‘This 
unhappy person has been the companion of 
Blanche. ty am responsible—I am, in a man- 
ner, moraily responsible. I would give the 
world to be able to dismiss 1t as you do. But 
no! I must be satisfied that she 1s married. In 
the interests of propriety. For the quieting of 
my own conscience. Before I lav. my head on 
my pillow to-night, Sir Patrick—before I lay my 
‘head on my pillow to-night!” 

‘One word, Lady Lundie—” 

“Nol” rey eated her ladyship, with the most 
pathetic are right, 1 dare 
say, from the worldly point of view. I can’t 
take the worldly point of view. ‘The worldly 
point of view hurts me.”’ She turned, with im- 
pressive gravity, tothe page. ‘* You kniow where 
you will go, Jonathan, if you tell hes!” 

Jonathan was lazy, Jonathan was pimply, 
Jonathan was fat—but Jonathan was orthodox. 
jie answered that he did. know; and, what is 
inore, he mentioned the place. 

Sir Patrick saw that further opposition on his 
part, at that moment, would be worse than use- 
less. He wisely determined to wait, before he 
interfered again, until Lady Lundie had thor- 
oughly exhausted herself and her inquiries. At 
the same time—as it was impossible, in the pres- 
ent state of her ladyships temper, to provide 
against what might happen if the inquiries after 
Anne unluckily proved successful — he decided 


on taking measures to clear the house of the 
guests (in the interests of all parties) for the next 
four-and-twenty hours. 

**T only want to asl you a question, Lady 
Lundie, he resumed. ‘‘The position of the 
gentlemen who are staying here is not a very 
pleasant one while all this is going on. If you 


had been content to let the matter pass without: 


notice, we should have done very well. As things 
are, don't you think it will be more convenient 
to every body if I relieve you of the responsibili- 
ty of entertaining your guests ?” 

**As head of the family?” stipulated Lady 
‘Lundie. 

et head of the family !” answered Sir Pat- 
ric 

“ 1 gratefully accept the proposal,” oni Lady 


Lundie. 


“1 beg you won't mention i," rejoined Sir 
Patrick. 

He quitted the room, , leavi ing Jonathan under 
examination. He and‘his brother (the late Sir 
Thomas) had chosen widely “different paths in 
life, and had seen but little of each other since 
the time when they had been boys. Sir Patrick’s 
recollections (on leaving Lady Lundie) appeared 
to have taken him back to that time, and to have 
inspired him with a certain tenderness for his 
brother's memory. He shook his head, and sigh- 
ed a sad little sigh. ‘‘ Poor Tom!” he said to 
himself, softly, after he had shut the door on his 
brother's widow. ‘Poor Tom!’ 

On crossing the hall, he stopped the first serv- 
ant he met, to inquire after Blanche. Miss 
Blanche was quiet, up stairs, closeted with her 
maid in her own room. ‘ Quiet ?” thought Sir 
Patrick. ‘*That’s a bad sign. I shall hear 
more of my niece.” 

Pending that event, ‘the next thing to do was 
to find the guests. Unerring instinct led Sir 
Patrick to the billiard-room. ‘There he found 
them, in solemn conclave assembled, wondering 
what they had better do. Sir Patrick put them 
all at their ease-in two minutes. 

‘* What do you say to a day's shooting to-mor- 
row ?” he asked. . 

Every man present— sportsman or not—said 
yes. 

‘* You can start from this house,” pursued Sir 
Patrick; ‘‘or you can start from a- shooting- 
cottage is on the Windygates property — 
among the woods, dn the other side of the moor. 
The weather looks pretty well settled (tor Scot- 
land), and there are plenty of horses in the sta- 
bles. It is useless to. conceal from ‘you, gentle- 
men, that events have taken a certain unexpect- 
ed turn in my sister-in-law’s family circle You 
will be equally Lady Lundie’s guests, whether 
you choose the cottage or the house For the 
next twenty- -four hours (Jet us say )—which shall 
it be ?” 

Every body—with or without rhe ism— 
answered ‘* the cottage!” 

‘“Very good,” pursued Sir Patrick. ‘‘It is 
avranged to nde over to the shooting-cottage 
this evening, and to try the moor, on that side, 
the first thing in the morning. If events here 
will allow me, I shall be delighted to accompany 
you, and do the honors as well asI can. If not, 
I am sure you will accept my apologies for to- 
night, and permit Lady Lundie’ s steward to see 
to your comfort in my place.’ 

Adopted unavimously. Sir Patrick left the 
guests to their billiards, and went out to give the 
necessary orders at the stables. 


In the mean time Blanche remained portent- 
ously quiet in the upper regions of the house; 
while Lady Lundie steadily pursued her inqui- 
ries down stairs. She got on from Jonathan (last 
of the males, indoors) to the coachman (first of 
the males, out-of-doors), and dug down, man by 
inan, through that new stratum, until she struck 
the stable-boy at the bottom. Not an atom of 
information having been extracted, in the house 
or out of the house, from man or boy, her lady- 
ship fell back on the women next. » She pulled 
a bell, and summoned the cook— Hester Deth- 
ridge. 

A very remarkable-looking person entered the 
room. 

Elderly and quiet; scrupulously clean; emi- 
nently respectable, her gray hair neat and 


smooth under her modest white cap, her eyes, - 


set deep in their orbits, looking straight at any 
person who spoke to her—here, at a first view, 
was a steady, trustworthy woman. Here also, 
on closer inspection, was a woman with the seal 
of some terrible past suffering set on her for the 
rest of her life. You felt it, rather than saw it, 
in the- look of immovable endurance which un- 
derlaid her expression—in the death-like tran- 


quillity which never disappeared from her man-— 


ner. Her story was a sad one—so far as it was 
Known. She had entered Lady Lundie’s service 
at tne period of Lady Lundie’s marriage to Sir 
Thomas. Her character (given by the clergy- 
man of her parish) described her as having been 
married to an inveterate drunkard, and as hav- 
ing suffered unutterably during her husband’s 
htetime. ‘There were drawbacks to engaging 
her, now that she was a widow. On one of the 
many occasions on which her husband had per- 
sonally ill-treated her, he had struck her a blow 
which had produced very remarkable nervous 
results. She had lain insensible many days to- 
gether, and had recovered with the total loss of 
her speech. 
was odd, at times, in her manner; and she made 
it a condition of accepting any situation, that she 
should be privileged to sleepin a room by her- 
self. As a set-off against all this; it was to be 
said, on the other side of the questiof, that she 
was sober, rigidly honest in all her dealings ; 
and one of the best cooks in England. In coi- 
sideration of this last merit, the late Sir Thomas 
had decided on giving her a trial, and had dis- 
covered that he had never dined in his life as he 
dined when Hester Dethridge was at the head 


In addition to this objection, she ° 


‘to regard as a serious objection to her. 


She remained, after his death, 
Lady Lundie was far 


of his kitchen. 
in his widow's service. 


from liking her. 
tached to the cook, which Sir Thomas had over- 
looked, but which’ persons less sensible of the 
immense importance of dining wel! could not fail 
Medi- 
cal men, consulted about her case, discovered 


“certain physiological anomalies in it which led 
them to suspect the woman of feigning dumb- 


ness, for some reason best known to herself. She 
obstinately declined to learn the deaf and dumb 


alphabet—on the ground that dumbness was not - 


associated with deafness in her case. Strata- 
gems were invented (seeing that she really did 
possess the use of her ears) to entrap her into 
also using her speech, and failed. [Efforts were 
made to induce her to answer questions relating 
to her past life in hgr husband’stime. She flatly 
declined to reply t@fhem, one and all. 
tain intervals, stra lses to get a holiday 
away from the house appeared to seize her. If 
she was resisted, she passively declined to do her 
work. If she was threatened with dismissal, she 
impenetrably bowed her head, as much as to 
say, ‘* Give me the word, and I go.” Over and 
over again, Lady Lundie had decided, naturally 
enough, on no longer keeping such a servant as 
this; but she had never yet carried the decision 
to execution. A cook who is a perfect mistress 
of her art, who asks for no perquisites, who al- 
lows no waste, who never quarrels with the other 
servants, who drinks nothing stronger than tea, 
who is to be trusted with untold gold—is not a 
cook easily replaced. In this mortal life we put 
up with many persons and things, as Lady Lun- 


it/ were, on the brink of dismissal; but thus far 
1e woman kept her place—getting her holidays 
when she asked for them (which, to.do her jus- 
tice, was not often), and sleeping always (go 
where she might with the family) with a locked 
door, in a room by he 
Hester Dethridge adv anced slow ly to the table 
at which Lady Lundie was sitting. A slate and 
pencil hung at her side, which she used for mak- 
ing such replies as were not to be expressed by 
a gesture or by a motion of the head. She too 
up the slate and pencil, and waited with stony 
submission for her mistress to begin. . 
Lady Lundie opened the proceedings with the 
regular formula of inquiry which she had used 
with all the other servants. 


a put up with her cook. The woman lived, as 


‘‘Do you know that Mass Silvester has left the 


house ?” 

The cook nodded her head affirmatively. 

** Do you know at what time she left it?” 

Another affirmative reply. The first which 
Lady Lundie had received to that question yet. 
She eagerly went on to the next inquiry. 

** Have you seen her since she left the house ?” 

A third affirmative reply. 

Where ?” 

Hester Dethridge wrote slowly on the slate, in 
singularly firm upright characters for a woman 
in her position of life, these words : 

‘**On the road that leads to the railway. Nigh 
to Mistress Chew’s Farm.” 

** What did you want at Chew’s Farm ” 

Hester Dethridge wrote: ‘*I wanted eggs for 
the kitchen, and a breath of fresh air for myself.” 

** Did Miss Silvester see you ?” 

A negative shake of the head. 


‘*Did she take the turning that leads to the 


railway ?” 

Another negative shake of the head. 

** She went on, toward the moor ae 

An affirmative reply. 

‘* What did she do when she got ta je moor?” 

Hester Dethridge wrote: ‘‘She took the foot- 
path which Jeads to Craig Fernie.” 

Lady Lundie rose excitedly to her feet. There 
was but one place that a stranger could go to at 
Craig Fernie. The inn!” exclaimed her lady- 
ship. ‘*She has gone to the inn!” 

Hester Dethridge waited immovably. «Lady 
Lundie put a last precautionary question, in 
these words : 

‘* Have you reported whut you. have seen to 
any body else?” 

An affirmative reply), Lady Lundie had not bar- 
gained for that. HesterDethridge (she thought) 
must surely have misundérstood her. 

‘* Do you mean that you have told somebody 
else what you have just told me?” 

Another affirmative reply. 

‘**A person who questioned you, as I have 
done ?” 

A third affirmative reply. 

Who was it ?” 

Hester Dethridge wrote on her slate: “ Miss 
Blanche.” 

Lady Lundie stepped back, staggered by the 
discovery that Blanche’s resolution to trace Anne 
Silvester was, to all appearance, as firmly settled 
as her own. Her step-daughter was keeping her 
own counsel, and acting on her own responsibil- 
itvy—her step-daughter might be an awkward ob- 
stacle in the way. ‘The manner in which Anne 
had left the house had mortally offended Lady 
Lundie. An inveterately vindictive w oman, she 
had resolved to discover whatever compremising 
elements might exist in the governess’s secret, 
and to make them publie property (from a para- 
mount sense of duty, of course) among her own 
circle of friends. But to do this—with Blanche 
acting (as might certainly be anticipated) in di- 
rect opposition to her, and openly espousing 
Miss ester's interests—was manifestly im- 

ssible. 

The first thing to be done—and that instant- 
ly—was to inform Blanche that she was discov- 
ered, and to forbid her to stir in the matter. 

Lady Lundie rang the bell twice—thus inti- 
mating, according to the laws of the household, 
that she required the attendance of her own 
maid. She then turned to the cook—still wait- 
pleasure, with stony slate in 

and, 


An unpleasant suspicion at-. 


At 


‘sued his way at a melanc 


wagon. 


‘*You have done wrong,” said her Lelbscha. 
severely, ‘*‘I am your mistress. You are bound 
to answer your mistress—”’ 

Hester Dethridge bowed her head, im icy ac- 
knowledgment of the principle laid down—so 
far. 

The bow was an interruption. Lady Candie 
resented it. 

“But Miss Blanche is not your mistress,” she 
went on , sternly. ‘*You are very much to blame 
for answering Miss Blanche's inquiries about 
Miss Silvester.” 

Iiester Dethridge, perfectly unmoved, wrote 
her justification on her slate, in two stiff sen- 
tences: **I bad no orders not to answer. I 
keep rfobody’s secrets but my own.” 

That reply settled the question of the cook's 
dismissal—the question which had_been pending 
for months past. . 

are'an insolent woman! have borne 
with you long enough—I will bear with you no 
longer. When your month is up, you go: 

In those words Lady Lundie dismissed Hester 
Dethridge from her service. 

Not the slightest change passed over the sin- 


ister tranquillity of the cook. She bowed her 


head again, in acknowledgment of the sentence 
pronounced on her—dropped her slate at her 
side—turned about—and left the room. The 


‘woman was alive in the world, and working in 


the world; and yet (so far as all human inter- 
ests were concerned) she was as completely out 
of the world as if she had been screwed down in 
her coftin, and laid in her grave. 

Lady Lundie’s maid came into the room as 
Hester left it. 

‘-Go up stairs to Miss Blanche,” said her mis- 
tress, ‘‘and say I want her here. Wait a min- 
ute!” She paused, and considered. Blanche 
might decline to submit to her step-mother's 
interference with her. It might be necessary to 
appeal to the higher authority of her guardian. 


_**Do you know where Sir Patrick is?” asked 


Lady Lundie. 

‘“T heard Simpson say, my lady, that Sir Pat- 
rick was at the stables.’ 

** Send Simpson with a message. My compli- 
°"ments to Sir Patrick—and I wish io see him im- 
mediately.” 


The preparations for the departure to the 
shooting-cottage were just completed; and the 
one question that remained to be settled was, 
whether Sir Patrick could accompany the par- 
ty—when the man-servant appeared with the 
message from his mistréss. 

** Will you give me a quarter of an hour, gen- 
tlemen?” asked Sir Patrick. ‘‘In that time I 
shall know for certain whether I can go with 
you or not.” 

As a matter of course, the guests decided to 
wait. ‘The younger men among them (being 
Englishmen) uaturally occupied their leisure 
time in betting. Would Sir Patrick. get the 
better of the domestic crisis? or would the 
domestic crisis get ithe better of Sir Patrick ? 
‘The domestic crisis was backed, at two to one, 
to win. 

Punctually at the expiration of the quarter 
of an hour, Sir Patrick reappeared. The do- 
mestic crisis had betrayed the blind confidenee 
which youth and inexperience had placed in it. 
ri Patrick had won the day. 

“Things are settled and quiet, gentlemen; 
pa I am able to accompany you,” he said. 
‘*'There are two ways to the shooting, cottage. 
One—the longest—passes by the inn at Craig 
Fernie. I am compelled to ask you to gowith 
me by that way. While you push on to the éot- 
tage, I must drop behind, and say a word to 
person who is staying at the inn.” 

Ile had quieted Lady Lundie—he had even 
quieted Blanche. « But it was evidently on the 
condition that he was to go to Craig Fernie in 
their places, and to see Anne Silvester himself. 
Without a word more of explanation he mount- 
ed his horse, and led the way out. The shoot- 
ing-party left Windygates. 


ON THE ROCKS. 


Tue old horse, dragging the old wagon, pur- 
jog-trot through 
the woods. His equine soul was bitter within 
him. ‘This was the twenty-first time within a 
fortnight that he had passed Sver that very road. 
He hated—as a horse may — the summer season, 
the summer tourists, and this pestilent habit of a 
daily picnic, which had taken possession of ‘‘ the 
Quintette.” But what could he do? He was 
too weary and ill-fed to run away. Nothing 
better occurred to him than fo doggedly resolve 
not to go faster, and to this determination he 
adhered—come what might. 

Four only. of **the Quintette” occupied thé 
Laurence, whip in hand, was perched 
in front, his legs dangling over the traces. He 
was wont to boast a little of his skill in keeping 
Dolly up to her work; but to-day his artistic 
snappings and cuttings were all in vain. Mab 
and Amy, dividing the responsibility of the reins, 
came next; and behind, on the back seat, sat 
Hilda—alone. 

‘This was something so out of the common or- 
der of things that all had:taken notice of it in 
their ovtKfashion.' Laurence had attempted a 
trifling’ joke or two, received in stony silence, 
and now the girls were twisting their heads 
round every minute, on various pretext%; to 
study Hilda's face. It was no use. The face 
looked a little pale, but quite unreadable. She 
joined in the talk now and then—perhaps as 
often as usual—but her voice lacked its usual 
ring, and a silent conviction that matters were 
going wrong took possession of the party. 

‘There's the Doctor now,” cried Laurence, 
suddenly, in a tone of relief. 

‘‘Where? I don't see him.” 


| 
| 
| | 4 


favorable. 


- the back seat of the wagon. 


arbor-vit# and juniper. 
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‘¢‘['p that path to the right—just coming out 
ofa gate. Where are your eyes, child?” 

‘Oh yes — stop, Laurence —he’s coming to 
meet us.” 

Dr. Sterling emerged from the woods and ap- 
proached them. A strong active figure—not 
very tall, but with something of a military bear- 
ing in the square shoulders and about the well-. 
set head. Cool gray eyes, too, and a firm mouth, 
as of one accustomed to command. 

‘‘ Doctor, won’t you get in now and ride the 
rest of the way ?” | 

The Doctor took one look at Hilda before an- 
swering. Her face vas averted ; but the profile, 
with its drooped eyelids and compressed lips, 
looked cold and uninviting. | 

‘‘Thank you; no, Miss Amy. Dolly has a 
sufficient load, [ think. 1 preter to walk :” and 
with a slight, general bow the alert figure moved 
on, outstripping Dolly in a moment, and van- 
ished round a curve. Laurence tried a fresh 
series of persuasions upon the luckless Dolly, 
but without avail, and a damp seemed to fall on 
the spirits of the party. 

‘¢ What does it mean ?” whispered little Mab 
A shake of the head and a grim little moue was” 
the only reply she got. Amy didn’t know—no- 
body knew—what it was that, happening on the - 
beach that morning, had made Hilda and the 
Doctor so unlike themselves. : 

Nobody ever can know but the parties most 
concerned the intricacies of a lovers’ quarrel. 


It springs up, rapid as a thunder-gust, from 


some cause, absurdly small perhaps—a trifle, 
easy to pass over in the case of an indifferent 
person, but possessed suddenly of momentous im- 
portance in this. The two natures, all charged 
with electrical perceptions; thrilling with newly- 
found capacities, attinities, wishes; bewildered 
with the new Heaven and new Earth upon which 
they have entered; groping, as in the dark, to 
find out the whole of zach other—of themselves ; 
the whole world tremulous with fresh mysterious 
meaning—what wonder if in this wonderful, 
half-discovered realm they sometimes come to- 
gether with a clash, and that clash strikes fire! 
‘To those who stand pledged heart to heart these 
storms may come and pass, leaving the air freer 
and the sky more blue. But Hilda and her 
lover had not reached that stage. Little by lit- 
tle they had drawn close to each other. ‘The 
silent, drifting chain of circumstances, which 
seem in this world to make us.their sport—now 
uniting, now separating—had in this case been 
No contrary eddy had set. in—the 
winds blew softly. All this haleyen fortnight 
they had neared each other with rapid progress. 
Each day, with its radiance of peace and pleas- 
ure, had woven a more assured spell over their 
hearts. And yet this morning a storm-wind had 
begun, and it might go on to blow and _tear 
asunder the two lives which seemed so nearly 


one. 

** A trifle light as air.” Yet here wag.the Doc- 
tor, far on his way to ‘‘'The Head, “chewing 
the cud of bitter fancies, and shattering the 
bushes with*quick, impatient cuts from his cane 
as he passed; and here waS Hilda sulking in 


No; I beg Hilda’s pardon. It was not sulks 
—her nature was too tine for that. Poor child! 
she felt all turned cold within—all but her heart - 
—that ached pitifully. She was too proud to 


show it, however, and so her fair, clearly-cut { 


face looked hard and set. 

The road ran through fragrant thickets of 
Overhead the intense 
sky looked through the tree-tops. Cat-birds 
and robins were singing—it was a day for hap- 
piness; but dear me! how little she cared! 
How little any of us care about such things 
when we happen to be miserable! 


And now the woods were passed, and they ) 


came out upon a sparkling little cove fringed 
with a line of creamy foam. ‘To the rigtft was 
a field of yellow grain which swept its waving 
tassels up the sides of a vast rocky headland ; 
beyond and beyond that, encircling every thing, 
was a ring of waveless tuitacsey whose horizon 
line rose and met the curving dip of another sea, 
whose azure was flecked with clouds of gold 
and snow-like bright islands. The serenity, the 
perfection of color, the softness of the wind which 
inet their faces, gave no token of the might that 
lurked within this beauty; but the deep, low 
thunder of the surf upon the far-away cliff spoke 
of the force with which, even on the calmest days, 
the water threw itself upon the land. What a 
storm might be upon ‘* ‘lhe Head” very few peo- 


ple had ever cared to experience. 


A fisherman’s hut stood at the entrance of the 
little cove. Children were playing about it, and 
in the doorway stood a tall old woman—their 
grandmother. 

All of them knew her, and they stopped to 
speak. The stern face softened at the courteous . 
greeting and the sweet young faces. 

**Come in, won’t you?” she said. ‘* And have 
some blueberries and milk.” : 

**Oh, thank you; but I guess not, Mrs. Jud- 
son. We are in a hurry to get to the rocks.’ 
‘The surf is so fine to-day, and the tide changes 
in an hour or two. Were very much obliged to 
you, though.” 

‘+ Just as you like.” | 


At the fence the Doctor stood, with a bar | 


down, to help them over. 
was in his hand. He glanced at Hilda as she 
passed, and handed the flowers to Mab. 
‘*Thank you,’«said Mab, a little frightened ; 
and she made haste up the hill after her familiar 
Kate. She had a feeling as if the roses burned 
her fingers: ‘This was little Mab’s first expe- 
rience of a love affair. She had watched it with 
intense interest—the apparent hitch grieved her 
not a little. 
‘* What can we do about it, Amy ?” she whis- 
pered, as they panted up the hill. ‘*It is so for- 
lorn and strange. Can't we do apy thing?” 


| 


A spray of wild roses | 


**Nothing at all. Just act as if every thing 
was as usual; perhaps it will all come right yet. 
Any way, it will get worse and worse if we take 
notice.” 

Amy sighed as she spoke. 
vested a deal of tender sympathy in Hilda’s ro- 


»mance, and she had experience enough to know 
a As 


rea 


the mischief small m gs make. 
Those ‘‘ little rifts within the lute’—what sweet 
music they have silenced! . 

Hilda and the two young men walked side by 
side without speaking. What help she needed 
in the climb she accepted from Laurence. - It 
was a hard scramble up the steep hill, with its 

arled ‘tree-roots and its slippery mosses and 
lichens; but a harder still on the other side, 
where the jagged granite boulders fronted the 
sea. Lifted and jumped, and swung from rock 
to rock, the girls made the descent and reached 
at last their bourne, a flat, broad platform just 
above the water. It exactly held the party, and 
here they had spent many a happy morning dur- 
ing this eventful fortnight. 

Directly opposite was a low, cavernous opening 


| in the hollow cliff. Into this each moment great 


emerald-green billows were pouring, sucked in 
with a bellowing like thunder, and then dashed 
forth a cataract of yeast-white foam. The sun 
struck the edge of each wave with sharp, dazzling 


glints as it poised before the plunge, and danced 


upon the returning torrent, changing its white 
into a mass of seething, turbulent rainbows. 
Beyond lay the sea, sleeping in calm, unruftled 
blue, and the islands in the bay gleamed golden 
in the sun, 

What lovely days they had spent on that rock! 
Days filled with the exhilaration of the wonderful 
air and the half rapture, half terror which at- 
tends a thing we feel to be so infinitely greater 
than ourselves. Days of happy silence mostly, 
when now and then a scrap of song or a tinkling 
laugh broke the quiet, but where conversation 
was wont to lapse into repose as tranquil but 
more intense than that of sleep. Hilda and the 
Doctor occupied usually a rocky shelf so near 
the waves that they occasionally baptized it by a 
shower of spray. Wrapped in the same immense 
plaid, they would sit for hours, speaking some- 
times.in low tones, but more often lost in a si- 
lence no less eloquent than speech. To-day nei- 
ther of them approached the familiarspot. Hilda 
nestled down in a remote corner by little Mab, 
and Dr. Sterling, absorbed in dropping bits of 
rock into the water, had now and then a word 
for Amy, but for no one else. | 

Something was very wrong. All felt it. No 
snatches of song arose. Laurence didn’t venture 
on a single conundrum. Puzzled little Mab felt 
the silence oppressive, but she couldn't think of 
a word to say. The hollow roar of the spouting 
horn came with a foreboding moan. 

How rough it, is to-day!” said Laurence at 
last, chucking a pebble into the waves. 

‘* It’s just the day for Miss Archer to drop her 
hat again, isr’t it?” said Amy. 

‘Who's Miss Archer?” 

**Don't you know? ‘The girl who tossed her 
hat into the sea one day off that rock, and dared 
her lover to jump in after it.” | 7 

And did he?” 

“Yes. But he was obliged to swim all the 
way round to the Cove before he could land, 
Ile would have been dashed to pieces here.” 

‘* More fool he,” said Laurence. ‘‘ I'd have 
seen the young lady hanged first.” 

“It's just the Knight De Lorge over again, 
isn’t it?” put in little Mab. 

‘*Then I hope he threw the wet hat in her 
face; don’t you, Doctor?” 

‘*No,” said Dr. Sterling. ‘‘A gentleman 
wouldn't do that. But I hope from that day 
he saw her as she was and despised her.” 

Something in the tone brought a flush to Hil- 
da’s pale cheek. ‘* How hard he is!” she sighed 
to herself—** hard and cruel;” and the pain at her 

heart grew-more miserable. , 

‘*T move we have lunch,” said Laurence, des- 
perate at the failure of each attempt at enliven- 
ment. ‘The basket was produced, the sandwiches 
eaten, but neither gingerbread nor claret served 
to brighten the gloom. Little Mab nibbled her 
biscuit like a frightened mouse, dnd even Lau- 
rence cracked his egg-shells in silence. 

It was no use. ‘The Head was not like itself 
that day. The foam was white, the distance 
blue as ever, the waves dashed and churned with 
the same melodious ravings—but the charm was 
gone. Long before the usual time they turned 
to go, and, for the first time, without one sigh 
of regret. Hilda and Amy far in advance, and 
Laurence and Dr. Sterling lifting Mab up the 
rocks. 3 

The old grandmother stood as before in the 
door of her cottage. She looked more grim and 
stern than ever; Amy thought perhaps offended 
at the rejection of her morning’s hospitality, and 
she stopped to speak. 

‘‘It’s a beautiful day on the rocks.” The 
stern face grew sterner. ‘*A sad thing has 
happened since you passed here this morning, 
young ladies,” she said, in a harsh voice. 

** What was that ?” 

‘* A iittle boy has been drowned.”’ 

‘** A little boy! Whose?” 

‘* My son’s—there, in that well.” 

Heaven!” cried Hilda. 
was he in the water ?” 

‘* A quarter of an hour.” 

‘* You are sure he is dead ?” 


‘*So the men say; they tried all they | 


knew.” 

Kate turned. Hilda was already half across 
the field—her flying feet retracing the path they 
had so lately trod. Just as little Mab was care- 
fully lifted down the last steep place by her two 
escorts she reached them—panting, breathless, 
her ire all gone. She rushed to Dr. Sterling as 


to a haven of refuge, and grasping his arm cricd, | 


in breathless accents: 


She, too, had in- 


** How long 


irresistible eloquence. 


‘Oh, Frank! Hurry! hurry! You may be 


in time—” 
** Hilda! Good God! What is it?” 
“The well! One of the children! Qh, 
Don't wait,” | 
With- 


hurry! hurry! 

The quick professional instinct awoke. 
out another word he was gone, The others, ful- 
lowing rapidly, saw him clear the fence at a 
bound, and disappear ‘nto the cottage before 
they were half across the field. 

Amy was on her knees by the bedside where 
the child lay. A fair, pretty fellow, three years 
old. She had taken off his dripping clothes and 
wrapped him in a blanket, tke drip still hung 
heavily on his hair. What had been done to 
reanimate him could not be guessed—the fire 
was out; and in a corner of the kitchen sat the 
mother helplessly sobbing, while the other chil- 
dren clung about her knees. | 

Busilvy and helpfully Mab and Amy went to 
work hghting the fire, warming blankets, heat- 
ing water, and quieting the frightened children. 
Hilda, usually so active, seemed frozen to her 
place. With tightly-clasped hands she stood by 
the bedside motionless and silent, watching Lau- 
rence and the Doctor busied over the poor baby, 
who lay with his little head hanging helplessly 
on one side like a snapped flower. With tender 
touch they were lifting him, first into one posi- 
tion, then another, at regular intervals; and now 
and then breathing in his mouth to inflate the 
lungs. The old grandmother stood in the door, 
her rigid face and attitude full of hopeless misery. 
** It's no use, no ugé,” she said, low to herself, more 
than once. Noiselessly the girls would creep up 
stairs with freshly-warmed blankets or bottles of 
hot water; and Laurence, meeting them, would 
express b¥ a shake of the head his own waning 
hopes. As time went on the shakes grew sadder 
and sadder. But Hilda never moved; and her 
eyes, steadfastly fixed on the Doctor, were full 
of a new meaning. : 

It seemed to her that she had never truly seen 
him before. Perhaps she never had. The grav 
tyes were no longer cool, they were warmed into 
tenderness by the compassion that filled them. 
The firm mouth quivered a little as the dextrous 
hands pursued. their task, the face was very 
pale; but it wore a sweetness never there be- 
fore. Hilda’s own lips trembled with a tearful 
smile as she watched him. Her eyes closed. 
In the depths of her heart she breathed a silent 
thanksgiving. ‘‘ He is noi cold, he is not cruel ; 
wretch that I was to think so. Oh, Frank, my 
Frank; thank God, you are my Frank.” 

All was vain. The limbs hung lifeless, the 
eyes did not open, life and breath would not re- 
turn. At last the Doctor paused. Gently he 
pressed down the blue-veined lids and composed 
the little form quietly upon its pillow. The old 
grandmother turned abruptly and descended the 
stairs. A burst of-sobs arose in the kitchen. 
Laurence hurried down, and Hilda and Frank 
found themselves alone. 

He breathed a long, tired sigh. Perhaps no- 
thing could have touched her so deeply as this 
unusual weariness. He was always so strong. 
Gently she moved forward and stood beside him. 
He turned, their eyes met; and in a “ flash of 
silence” all was told and comprehended. 

** My darling,” he said. ‘That was all. He 
clasped her hand. She put her head down on 
his shoulder. It had never rested there before, 
but never nest felt more home-like to a tired bird. 
Hand in hand they stood, and, without another 
word all was right between them. By the side 
= the dead child they entered into their new. 

e. 

Out of the blue and sparkle of the day—in the 
midst of their restless, eager discontent—this 
piteous spectacle confronted them. Death has 
They saw the truth— 
their love—their danger—and rebuked and soft- 
ened, they thanked God. There was no need 
of further explanations. | 

It was a sober party enough, which at last 
took the familiar road through the woods. Lit- 
tle was spoken. Mab and Amy had red circles 
about their eyes, but for all that they contrived 
to notice the clasped hands on the back seat, 
and the new and peaceful look, which rested like 
a glory on their Hilda's face, and they felt that 
all was well. 

And it was well. vow breathed silently 
that morhing in the fisherman’s cottage has been 
fulfilled, and still the sweet. story is going on. 
They are happy—I don’t mean perfectly happy 
—very few of us manage to be that. Patients 
don’t always pay or plans succeed. The trifles 
which make up the sum of life go awry some- 
times. Care and disappointment belong to all; 
but they love one another, and face good and 
ill together. For men or for women few things 
can he hoped for better than that. Many strive 
to attain thereto, and never enter in. In my 
own dreams I picture no happier fate—do you ? 


other day. 


EGYPT AWAKENED. 


—— through old, hushed E and its sands, 
ike some grave, mighty thought threading adream; 

And time and things, as in that vision, seem 
Keeping along it their eternal stands. 

WHEN Leicu Hunt, who never dreamed of 
Lessers and his canal, wrote the beautiful son- 
net from which the above lines are taken. he 
had @ vision ®f Egypt asleep. our artist, iu 
the fine illustragion on page S04, shows us 
Egypt awakened from the slumber of ages by 
the hand cf the genius of modern civilization, 
and rousing herself to the practical work of the 
nineteenth century. She reposes against a full- 
en column, on one side stand the eternal Pyra- 
mids, the mystical Sphinx, and a°solitary fepre- 
sentative of the sacred bird of old Egyptian 
mythology. These are types of the past, and 
are finely contrasted with the types of modern 
energy and progress — the steamboat, the rail- 
way, the factory—tou which her eyes ure directed, 
The same idea is repeated and enforced in the 
drawings underneath, in which the shores of the 
Red Sea, strewn with the dead of PHarRaon’s 
host, are contrasted with the same shores en- 
livened by the commerce and the industrial en- 
ergy of the present age. ; | 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


In the late election iv Chicagv, when the contest 
was between the reguiar Republican or “ Barnacle” 
ticket, as it was called, and the Citizens’ ticket, Phil 
Hoyne, our old United States Commirsigner here, was 
a candidate on the “‘ Barnacle” ticket for Alderman, 
and was, as was the fate uf the “ Barnacle" ticket gen- 
erally, defeated. The morning after the ction a 
friend went into the Commissioner's office, and-asked, 
“Phil, how was it that ycu did not get elected?" To 
which Phil replied, gruffily, **The folks in our ward 
thought I had better attend to my duties as United 
States Commissioner than mix with a lot of common 
scoundrels, jobbers, and coutractors.” 


A minister at an eating-house gave the order, 


** Roast beef, well dove, goud and fu servant.” 
—- 
A young man who had come into pdssession of a 
large property by thealeath of his brother waa\aeked 
how he was getting — “Ob,” said he, “I am 
having a dreadful time' What with getting out let- 
ters of administration, and attending a probate court 


and settling claims, I sometimes wish he hadn't died " 


Mopgegsn Worx oF Fiction—The prospectus of an 
oil company. as 


A young enthusiast was talking to his intended. 


. urging upon her speedy marriage, and a start to spen 


the honey-moon iu California. “1 tell you,” said be, 
his face glowing with enthusiasm, “California is 
the paradise of this earth There’s no use talking !” 
“No‘use talking!” exclaimed the lady, with a look 
of some surprixe. “No use of talking,” be .eplied. 
‘* Well, if there's no use taiking,” said the lady,“* what 
in the name of senses do you want of women there? 
I don’t gol” 


“Lottie,” said a. little visitor, ‘‘what_makes your 
kitty so cross?” “Oh, ’cause she’s cutting teeth, I 
s’pect.” 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” said a Western Jawyer, 
**T don’t mean to ivsinuate that this man is a cuvet- 
ous person, but I will bet five to one that if you should 
bait a ste trap with a new three-cent piece, and place 
it within Six inehes of his mouth, you would catch bis 
soul. I wouldn't for a moment insinuate that he 
would steal, but, may it please the court and gentle- 
men of the jury, I wouldn't trust him in a room with 
red-hot millstones, and the angel Gabriel to watch 
‘em.” 


‘““What shall I do?” exclaimed a superfastidious 
exquisite, pd he pac is elegant apartment in fine . 


frenzy; ‘‘Avhat is to be ? Lhave scented my hair 
= la violet, aud my laundress has sent me my shits a 
ros 


“Ig that clock right, over there?” asked a visitor, 
“Right over there,” said the boy; 
‘**tuin’t nowhere else |” 


— 


BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


Jviivs Casaz—Son of old map Jesar. Was born 
at Rome in his infancy, and, upon arriving at the es- 
tate of his manhood, became a Roman, Wasa fighter 
and a writer of some note. . His frieud Brutus asked 
him one morning how many egvs he had eatén for 
breakfast, and he replied, ‘‘ Et tu Brute!” His friend, 
—- at being called a brute, stabbed Cresar quite 
dead. 

of,the Koran,” an exciting roe 
mance, written in the Mammoth Cave at Mecea. He 
was the originato vi a religious creed with which be 
stuffed Turkey uaxd tried to get up a broil! in Greece, 
butfailed. Many of his earlier followers suffered great 
persecution. Some of them were bound in Morocco, 
and burned at thesiake. He had three temples while 
a at Mecca, and one on the other side of 
his head. 

Doxe or WetrrseGrox--An Officer of the British 
army. Mr. Longfeilow makes hovorable mention of 
him as the * Werdev che Cinque,Ports.” Cinque 
means five, aud he was the proiector of five principal 

orts, or straievica: voints. usu.ily denominated the 

ive Points. He lived tos ripe id age and died. 
cy Fawxres—A warm-heartec, impulsive English- 

man, wiio believed the British Parliameui too good 

for this earth, and devised au expeditious method of 

elevating the members to a better sphere _He was 

interrupted ia his good intentions, but for which cir- 
cumstance be doubtless would have made a great 

noise in the wor'd. He was executed for his disin- . 
terested benevolence, aud was subsequently burned 

in a place called Uftigy. 
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MR. PEABODY’S FUNERAL. 


| 


We give on page 809 an illus- Z 


tration of the funeral of the late . 
Mr. Grorck Peraxsopy, which | 
took place in Westminster Abbey, 7 “it Be 
where, on the 14th of November, | GU <a 
his remains wefe deposited to 
await their removal to this coun- 
try. ‘The ceremony was unusually 
impressive. Seldom has the ven- / 
erable Abbey been so densely 
crowded on a funeral occasion. 
Nearly every one. present, includ- 
ing many representatives of the 
working-classes,. was dressed in 
mourning; and séme of the En- 
glixh papers remark upon the ab 
¢sence of whispering and tittering, 
*and uneasy shifting about, and the 
‘general hush that.prevailed in the 
audience, as something singular 
and unusual; ag-if even the most 
thoughtless and frivolous, if any 
such were there, were for once 
awed into silence and decorum. 
The seats of the ehoir were draped 
with black cloth, and the space be- 
tween the stalls was covered with 
n black earpet; the pulpit and 
reading-de-k were hung with black, 
and beneath the kantern there was 
placed a bier covered with black 
velvet, relieved by a white border, 
on either side of which seats were 
reserved for the mourners. 
sacrarium was inclosed by baryiers 
of black cloth, and only a few 
highly privileged spectatets were 
admitted to seats within its area. 
Before the doors of the Abbey 
were opened many persons were 
waiting for admission, and, al- 
though there was little crowding 


Ser 


, 
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and no confusion at the entrances, 4 
very soon every seat in nave and 
choir and transept was filled, a 
ery considerable proportion of the \ 
| 


SS 


oecupants being ladies. Soon aft- 
er twelve o’clock the Lord Mayor 
and Sheriffs arrived, clad in their 
scarlet gowns, and at once pro- 
ceeded to the seats reserved for 
them in the sacrarium. Lord 
CLARENDON, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, General GREY, 
and Mr. Hers, representing her 
Majesty, had anticipated their ar- 
rival, and were already seated ; 
and not long afterward Mr. GLap- 
STONE passed quickly through the 
nave, and took his place by the 
noble earl. Neither the Premier 
nor any other member of the Gov- . 
ernment was in official costume. 
All wore plain mourning ‘dress, - . 
and all, like the rest of the spec- 
tators. carried some mark of monrning for the The portrait of Mr. PEaBopy on this page is | g ’ YPw Y 
deceased philanthropist. from an excellent photograph of the distin- NT. PATRICK'S CATHEDRAL. IN NEW YORK. 
The grave, as shown in the“illustration, had | guished philanthropist by Mr. Henri CLAUDET, WE give on page 812 an engraving of St. 
been prepared in the middle of the nave, not far | of London. The view of the house in which he | Patrick’s Cathedral, on Fifth Avenne, between 
from the west door; and here, with the usual | was born is from a photograph by Back, of | Fiftieth and Fifty-first streets, New York. as it 
ceremonies of the Church of England, the body | Salem, Massachusetts, and represents the build- | will appear when completed, This magnificent 
was temporarily deposited. It will be brought | ing as it now stands. It was erected near the | structure, the corner-stone of which was laid in 


GEORGE PEABODY. 


r. 


Me > to this country in her Majesty’s ship Monarch, | beginning of the seventeenth century, and, ex- | July, 1858, will be the largest ecclesiastical edi- 
a a turret ship of the most recent construction, | cept new covering, has since undergone very little | fice in America, and will compare favorably, in 
| convoyed by national ships from the American | alteration. The building on the left is part of the | size and architectural beauty, with the most 


and French navies. The Monarch was to leave | well-known glue manufactory of Mr. EK. W. Up- | celebrated cathedrals of Europe. ‘The material 
Portsmouth oh the 8th of December, and is | Ton, which, with its several departments, occu- | of which it is constructed is white marble, with- 
probably now on her way to our shores. pies an area of about thirty acres of ground. . in and without, with a substantial filling of brick 
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TH DANVERS, BY Biack, SALEM, } 


masonry between the inner and 
outer walls. ‘The style of archi- 
tecture is highly ornamented me- 
dieval Gothic, not the usual Ro- 
manesque or Byzantine to be 
found in most of the Roman 
Catholic churches in this country. 

‘The area covered by this build- 
ing, including the walls and but- 
tresses, is 46,500 square feet. 
The space within the walls will 
afford ample room for fourteen 
thousand people; and it is com- 
puted that even nineteen thousand 
could be accommodated, should a 
great occasion ever draw so large a 
congregation together. ‘The out- 
‘side length of the edifice is 330 
feet from buttress to buttress ; in- 


breadth at the transept is 172 feet, 
120 above and below the point of 
intersection of transept and nave. 
The height from floor to the crown 
of the arched ceiling will be 110 feet, 
while the ceilings of the side aisles 
are 54 feet from the church floor. 
Along the aisles will be a row of 
chapels, fourteen in number, the 
height of each 17 feet. There are 
to be eight sacristies and two bap- 
tisteries at the east end of the 
church. . 

‘The high altar is to stand 48 
feet east of the line of intersection 
of nave and transept. Back of 
this is to be a chapel, 48 feet in 
length, dedicated to the Virgin, 
richly and elaborately ornamented. 

Our engraving shows the rich- 
ness of the architectural design. 
The central portal, on Fifth Ave- 

- nue, which is already erected, is 
60 feet in height, and, like the 
others, is richly decorated. Over 
the great door a grand circular 
window will admit the light to the 
interior, through double panes of 
rich stained glass. Rising above 
this window will be a crocketed 
gable and finial cross. On each 
side of the great portal, and over 
the side doors, two towers will 
rise square at the base, but finish 
octagonally. ‘They are to be 320 
feet-in height, and crowned with a 
finial cross. The transept doors, 
which will open on Fiftieth and 
Fifty-first streets, are to be 26 feet 
wide by 43 high ; over each a grand 
window, ornamented with rich tra- 
cery, surmounted by a paneled ga- 
ble, and terminated by a -pinnacle 
150 feet from the ground: 

The number of large windows 
in the building will be forty-seven 
in the rear, thirteen on’ each 


' side, and thirteen in the clear-story, to light the 
_mave or central aisle. ‘These windows are to 
have two thicknesses of glass, the outer frame 
_ being set two inches from the inner one. The 
| interior will be richly ornamented. In one of 
_the towers over the grand portal on Fifth Av- 


enue the great bell is to be hung, and in the 


other the chimes. ‘The cathedraf will he heated 


by steam, 

The cathedral walls have attained a height of 
about 50 feet, and the work of building is stead- 
ily progressing ; but several vears must elapse 
before the completion of the edifice. 


| in 


side the walls, 201 feet. The- 
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. like a living thing asleep in the sunshine. 


clamation of impatience, and walked to the win- 


. voice was changed now. 
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WHEN YOU WERE SEVENTEEN, 


Wuen the hay was mown, Maggie, 
In the vears long ago, 

Ahd while the western sky was rich 
With sunset’s rosy glow, 

Then hand in hand close-linked we passed 
The dewy ricks between, 

And I was one-and-twenty, Mag, 
And you were seventeen. 


Your voice was low and sweet, Maggie; 
Your wavy hair was brown ; 

Your cheek was like the wild red rose 
That showered its petals down ; 

Your eyes were like the blue speedwell, 
With dewy moisture sheen, 

When I was one-and twenty, Mag, 
And you were seventeen, 


The spring was in our hearts, Maggie, 
And all its hopes were ours; 

And we were children in the fields, 
Among the opening flowers. 

Ay! Life was like a summer day 
Amid the woedlands green, 

For I,was one-and-twenty, Mag, i 
And you were seventeen. 


The years have come and gone, Magyie, 
With sunshine and with shade, 

And silvered is the silken hair 
‘That o’er your shoulders strayed 

In many a soft and -wayward tress— 
The fairest ever seen— 

When I was one-and-twenty, Mag, 
And you were seventeen. 


Though gently changing Time, Maggie, 
Has touched you in his flight, 
Your voice has still the old sweet tone, 
Your eye tl old love-light ; 
And years can never, never change 
‘The heart you gave, I ween, | 
When I was one-and-twenty, Mag, 
And you were seventeen. 


VERONICA. 


By the Author of “Aunt Margaret’s Trouble.’ | 


En Pibe Books.—Book EXE. 


CHAPTER V. 
A SHADOW ACROSS THE SUNSHINE. 


THE summer passed away monotonously at 
Ville Chiari. The heat increased steadily, 
reached a climax, and then began as steadily 
to abate. All throvgh the blazing months Sir 
John remained at the villa. ‘The house basked 
in the glare of the long day with closed blinds, 
Then, 
toward evening, doors and windows were thrown 
open, and figures were seen seated beneath the 
loggia, or pacing the shadiest garden walks, and 
the sound: of footsteps echoed on the flagged 
court-yard. 

As the days and weeks and months went by, 
and brought no tidings from Maud or tlie vicar, 
Veronica grew restlessly discontented. For some 
time anger supported her spirits. But by degrees 
she became tormented by apprehensions for her 
father’s health. The apprehensions were only 
momentary, but they returned oftener and oft- 
ener. _ She debated the possibility that none of 
her letters had been received, and twisted the 
matter this way and that way in her mind. 

Once she spoke to Sir John on the subject. 

It was after a fit of depression and tears, and 
she was unable to suffer alone. She felt im- 
pelled to make him share her pain. 

**I do wonder how papa is!” she said, unex- 
pectedly, as they were sitting alone together in 
the twilight. 

Sir John made no answer, but turned uneasi- 
ly in his chair. 

**T do wonder. 
know !” 

‘‘What is the meaning of this sudden anx- 
iety ?” 

&. It is not sudden. Because I have kept it to 
myself so long, vou can not understand that I 
have been suttering all this time! 

Veronica really thought for the moment that 
she had been generously sparing him. She knew 
herself to have been unhappy at intervals, and 
omitted to observe that the tirst moment she had 
telt the desire to speak of her unhappiness to Sir 
John, she had yielded to it without a thought of 
restraining herself for his sake. 


I want to know. I must 


‘Well, what can I lo? Can I help it if they |} 


Besides, what is there 
No news is good news.’ 
I did think she would 


tuke no notice of you? 

to._be anxious about ? 
wrote to Maud. 

have answered me!” 

**Bah! You are infatuated with that girl. 
I wonder that aperson of your intellect shoul@ 
be. so taken in by her missish airs.” 

‘You know nothing about Maud!” cried Ve- 
ronica, quickly. * ** You can not understand her 
one bit.” 

** Neither, it seems, can you,” retorted Sir 
John. Praise of Maud always displeaséd him. 
Veronica’s reverence and admiration for her ir- 
ritated him peculiarly. 

Veronica started up with a little childish ex- 


dow. 

**T must know how papa is!” she said. Her 
There were certain 
deep tones in it which the mention of Maud 
alone called forth. 

Her pettishness disturbed Sir John much less 
than her earnestness. 

**Amor mio,” he said, soothingly, ‘‘rest as- 
sured that if any evil had happened to vour fa- 


ther, or if any evil threatened him even, you 


would not fail to hear of it. There are plenty 
of kind, pious people in that Arcadian village 
who would cheerfully take on themselves the 
duty of imparting any thing disagreeable.” 

She was willing to be put on good terms with 
herself at any body’s expense—save Maud’s— 
and she smiled contemptuously at the recollec- 
tion of the Shipley people. 

**Can’t you fancy their gloating over such a 
chance ot punishing you for having had the cour- 
age to escape from among them ?” 

**T] Principe Cesare de’ Barletti,” announced 
a servant at this moment, and the téte-a-téte in- 
terview was at an end. 

The prince was a constant, and nearly the 
only, visitor at Villa Chiari throughout the sum- 
mer. One or two other men came occasionally ; 
a stray attaché, left behind in solitary responsi- 
bility during the absence of his“chief, and be- 
waili is fate; a belated Prussian grandee, 
passing through on his way from the sea-baths 
at Leghorn to the northern side of the Alps. 
No English came, and no ladies. 

Early in September people began to return to 
Florence. Veronica made various indirect at- 
tempts to see and to be seen by such of the fash- 
ionable world as were already to be found driv- 
ing in the Cascine toward the sunset hour, and 
inhaling the a miasma heroically. But 
Sir John opposed fi er desire in this particular. 
And had it not been for a hope which never 
abandoned her altogether (though it flickered 
low at times), and for Prince Cesare de’ Barlet- 
ti, she would, she told herself, have found the 
ennui uo: her secluded life intolerable. 

Sir John encouraged Barletti to come. If he 
had not desired Barletti’s presence at the villa, 
Sir John would unquestionably have been re- 
strained by no delicacy from making his senti- 
ments manifest. 

There were several causes which made Sir 
John willing to receive Barletti. The first was, 
that the Neapolitan amused him, played picquet 
fairly well’ (in truth, he could play much better 
than his host, but had tact and temper enough 
never to hint at the fact), and brought up from 
the city little gossiping stories which Sir John 
relished. The second’ was, that Veronica was 
either pleasantly gay and good- -tempered under 
the excitement of the stranger’s presence, or, if 


she were otherwise, vented the haughtv self-as- - 
serting humor of the hour on Barletti, whom she 


treated at times with absolute insole Both 
these moods of hers were agreeable to Sir John: 
the latter especially so. Then there was.the cir- 
cumstance that Barletti, with all his poverty and 
pliancy, was undoubtedly the scion of an illustri- 
ous race. Now Sir John was not the scion of 
an illustrious race. He would not have openly 
admitted the fact, but he knew it. And it was 
inetiably soothing to any irritating doubts which 
he might occasionally entertain as to his own im- 


‘portance in the world, and as to the supremacy 


of wealth, to contemplate penniless prince flat: 
tering him for a dinner, 

As we are all apt to believe what we wish, 
Sir John rather overestimated the attractions 
of his dinners, and the impression that his riches 
made on Barletti. 

Early in October Sir John announced his in- 
tention of going to Naples for the winter. Ve- 
ronig¢a was genuinely delighted at the news. 

“4 with a petty perversity which she some- 
times indulged in toward Sir John, she received 
it very coldly. He had made her summer pass 
in inexpressible boredom; and she was resolved 
not to gratify him by any too great readiness to 
be amused, the moment it suited him to amuse 
her. 

‘* We shall be able to have a little gayety and 
society in Naples,” said Sir John. ‘* You de- 
serve some compensation, poverina, for the dull- 
ness of the summer.” 

This provoked Veronica, and she answered 


_without deigning to turn her eyes toward him: 
“*T doubt the power of Naples to give me com- 


pensation.” 
Sir John happened to be in a good temper. 
His dinner had been varied, savory, and digest- 


-ible—three conditions ngt often combined—and 


he humored her with an exasperating ostentation 
of forbearance. 

**Méchante! Did you in truth find the sum- 
mer spent alune with me so dull ?” 

Very 

** Ha! 
more pleasure at the prospect of a change.” 

‘** [ see no prospect of a change.” 

The words were barely uttered before she re- 
pented them. Sir John’s good temper, too rough- 
ly strained, had snapped. It was at all times 
brittle and untrustworthy. 

He growled out an inarticulate oath. It was 
not the first she had heard from his lips ad- 
dressed to herself. 

‘* What a fool I am?” she thought; ‘‘I neyer 
take advantage of his good moods. Oh, if I 
could but command myself!” 

The truth was, that his *‘ good moods” were 


| almost the only moments in which she was not 


afraid of him. And the moments in which she 
was not afraid of him tempted her to revenge 
herself for her subjection at most other times. 
There were other moments when, being roused 
to passionate anger, she lost fear and prudence. 
But such moments were still rare in her inter- 
course with the man whom she had made the 
master of her fate. 

She came and knelt beside him, resting her 
hand on his as it hung over the cushioned arm 
of his chair. 

“What will you do for me at Naples?” she 
asked, coaxingly. 

He was about to answer—not, as it seemed by 
his frowning brow and sneering a very gra- 
ciously— when his face changed, he made a 
strange inarticulate sound, and leaned back, 


gasping, in his chair. 


Veronica flew to the bell to summon assist- 


I wonder, then, that you do not show. 


| 


ance, then she bathed his forehead with some 
perfume from -a bottle that stood near at hand, 
and fanned him with her handkerchief. 

** What is it? What is the matter ?” she kept 
asking, wildly. She reiterated her questions 


- when Paul came into the room. 


Paul wasted no time in reassuring her. 
a swiftness very surprising and unexpected in 
one whose movements were habitually so delib- 
erate, he loosened his master’s cravat. Then he 
ran to Sir John’s bedroom and returned with a 
traveling flask, from which he poured a few drops 
of brandy down his master’s throat. 

When he had done so, he answered. Veronica 
as calmly as though she had that instant put 
some ordinary question to him. 

at faintness, miladi. He will be better now. 
It is passing.’ 

Veronica stood by, scared and trembling. 
Paul ietched some cold water, and threw it 
sharply on his master’s checks and forehead. — 

** Shall I not call some or the other servants ?” 
said Veronica, clasping and unclasping her hands 
nervously, ** Some one must be sent for a doc- 
tor.’ 

‘* Better not, just yet. We shall hear what 
he says. He is coming to himself.” 

Sir John did revive. Some semblance of life 
— to his face, which had grown strangely 

vi 

His eyes fell on Veronica, and he turned them 
-away with a look of impatience. 

** What is it?” she cried, bending over him. 
**Can you not speak to me?” 


Sir John feebly tried to raise his handkerchief 


to his mouth, and failed. He looked appealing- 
ly at Paul, who immediately wiped the water from 
his master’s face, in a steady matter-of-course 
way. Still Sir John did not speak. 

Paul watched him intently ; and at last said 
to Veronica: ‘* You had better go away, miladi. 
I shall call Ansano by-and-by, and help Sir John 
to his room. He will lie down and repose for 
an hour or so, and then he will be quite well 
again. ‘The heat made him faint.” 

During this speech Paul kept his eyes fixed 
on his master’s face, and seemed to read in it 
approval and confirmation of his words; for he 
added, almost instantly: ** Yes, yes; that is it. 
The heat made him faint. It is nothing; and 
you had better go away, miladi.” 

Veronica obeved in bewilderment. She was 
glad to escape from the room ; and yet she some- 
what resented being sent away. 

She was walking quickly along the corridor 
that led to her own room, when she heard a 
voice close behind her: ‘* Miladi!” 

Her heart leaped at the suddenness of the 
a0 , and she turned round in terror. It was 

au 

** Pardon, miladi. I fear I startled you. The 
matting is so soft, it deadens footsteps. I only 
wanted to say that Sir John much wishes that 
the other domestics should not be told of his lit- 
tle indisposition. He dislikes a fuss, he says, 
miladi.” 
he has spoken to you, then! Tow is 

e?” 


**Sir John is much better, miladi. The heat 
wade him faint. It is nothing.” 

Veronica sat down in her boudoir, and tried 
to think steadily of what had just happened. 
She did not believe that it had been a mere 
fainting fit. ere had been a strange look in 
Sir John’s face, unlike any thing she had ever 
seen before. 
to die ? 

She rose and moved restlessly about the room. 
Then she stopped suddenly, and reflected that 
Paul had shown no apprehension. Paul had 
even recommended that no doctor should be sent 
for. Paul knew Sir John well. He must know 
whether there were ganger or not! 

If—oh, if Sir John were going to die! 

Her knees shook under her, and she threw 
herself on to a sofa. “@he lay there, stretched at 
full length, with her face buried in the cushions ; 
her hair pushed aside, and her hands covering 
her éars, as though to shut out some terrible 
sound, for a long time. 

Once the shutting of a heavy door echoed 
through the house, and for many minutes after 
the last reverberation had died away her heart 
beat with dreadful rapidity, and she waited in 
the tremor of suspense and fear, expecting to be 
summoned by Paul's voice. No onecame. ‘The 
afternoon was waning, and at last she-heard one 
of the women-servants singing a Tuscan love- 
song, as she moved about the house at her work. 
That was a reassuring sound. Veronica sat up, 
feeling dizzy and half blind as she faced™the 
light. ‘There were no tears on her face, but 1 
was deadly pale, exccpt one crimson streak, 
where she had p.essed her cheek against the 
cushion. Her tirst act was to lock the door 
which communicated with the corridor. ‘There 
was another door in the boudoir leading to her 
bedchamber, to which there was no other ac- 
cess. ‘hen she went to the looking-glass and 
contemplated herself. 

‘“*What a ghost I look!” she thought, ‘‘ and 
how I have been tormenting myself! And per- 
haps for nothing, after all !” 

She hesitated for a moment, but finally took a 
book from the table, unlocked the door of the 
boudoir, rang the bell, and returned to the sofa. 

-** Miladi rang?” said her maid, coming to the 
door. Veronica had taught all the servants to 
give her that title. 

*“*Yes. What o'clock is it? I shall not dress 
for dinner. I fell asleep over my book, and 
have made my head ache. Get me some eau 
de cologne. Put on my peignoir, and shut out 
that glare. How red the sunset is! You must 
brush my hair in the dark as well as you can. 
I can not bear the light.” 

It was not dark when the maid had closed 
the persiennes, but it was dim. Veronica's 
white wrapper — in the twilight. ‘The 


With . 


Was he very ill? Was he going | 


maid stood patiently brushing out her mistress’s 


thick tresses in silence, | 

‘*Did you ever faint, Beppina?” asked her 
mistress. 

‘Faint? No, miladi.” 

‘* You have seen people i in fainting fits, per- 
haps ?” 

* Yes 5 I saw a girl once, who was in a dead 


- swoon.’ 


**'There is no danger in them, of course ?” 

** Who knows!” answered Beppina, with an 
expressive shrug. 

** What made the girl aaa saw faint ?” 

Hunger, miladi.” 

Hun 

** Yes. Her damo* had been a Garibaldino, 
and he got wounded in the wars; and when he 
came back to Florence, weak and sickly, he 
could get no work, and his people were too poor 
to help him, so Gigia—she was a dress-muker's 
apprentice—kept him, and gave him nearly al] 
her food. And one day, when she was going to 
her work, she turned giddy, and fell down in 
the street, and they took her to a hospital, and 
the doctor said she had not had enough to eat; 
va that that was all that was the matter with 

er.” 

“ How dreadful! It must be awful to be so 

r! ” 

**Eh, che vuole? She couldn’t have loved 
him more if she had been rich! And she ‘saved 
his life, and that was a consolazione di Dio.” 

**Sir John’s love, miladi, and will you excuse 
him from, coming into the dining-room? He 
will have the honor of joining you in the evening 
afterward.” 

Paul said these words from the boudoir, hold- 
ing the door that communicated with the bed-. 
room in his hand. 

i is Sir John?” asked Veronica, in En- 
glis 

‘* Sir John has reposed, miladi, and is quite 
well, only a little fatigued with the heat.” 

‘<T shall not come down to dinner. Tell them 
vd serve it in the little blue room next my bou- 

oir.’ 

** Yes, miladi. Then I shall tell the signor 
principe that miladi does -not receive this even- 
ing ?” 

Veronica was emboldened by the fact that, 
while Paul’s face could be seen illumined by the 
setting sun, whose light streamed into the bou- 
doir, her own face was in shadow. She had 
sometimes been vexed with herself for being in 
a kind of awe under Paul’s grave glance, and 
for having allowed more than one caprice and 
manifestation of willfulness to be checked by its 
silent influence. Now she resolved to consult 
her own will and pleasure, and she threw a lit- 
tle superfluous asperity into the voice in which - 
she answered : 

certainly not ! 
such directions.” 

‘‘ Miladi wishes to have the dinner served for 
two in the blue spom ?” 

*“*Yes. No!. I will dine in the dining-sa- 
loon, and—is the prince here ?” 

** The signor principe is under the west loggia, | 
smoking a cigar. 

‘‘ Have you mentioned to him that Sir John 


I have given you no 


was—was not well ?” 


hy John does not choose me to sa? 80, mi- 
adi 

** That will do. You will have a cover laid 
for the prince.’ I shall try to uade him to 
stay to amuse and cheer Sir John a little this 
evening.” 

After all, she had not succeeded in simply is- 
suing her commands without apology or expla- 
nation to Paul. 

The latter bowed and withdrew. 

Veronica waited until his footsteps had died 
away in the corridor; then she said, putting her 
hand to her forehead with the gesture of one 
struck with a sudden remembrance: ‘*Qh, I 
forgot to give Paul a message for Sir John!” 

‘** Shall I go, miladi?” asked Beppina. 

‘*No, never mind. I will go myself. Give 
me a lace scarf, or something to wrap over my 
head. ‘That will do. Lay out a dinner dress— 
any thing light and cool. I shall return in a 
few minutes.’ 

Veronica passed through her boudoir and de- 
scended the staircase leading to Sir John’s apart- - 
ments, which were on the ground-floor. <Ar- 
rived at the basement story, however, she en- 
tered one of the long suit of reception-rooms 
which occupied the whole west side of the villa ; 
opened a glass door, and stepped out into the 
loggia. Cesare de’ Barletti was smoking in the 
loggia, as Pau] had said. As soon as he per- 


ceived Veronica, he w away his cigar and 
advanced in hand. 


@ 


THE PARRICIDE. 


ALEGEND OF THE ARO A. 


I1.—THE SENTENCE. 

“¢ He is guilty, beyond all doubt!” The deep 
voice of the new Baron di Cruvelli rang sternly 
through the silent hall. ‘The pale youth in the 
custody of the guards looked anxiously around, 
but found no friend. 

‘‘He is guilty,” continued the Baron. ‘[ 
tremble—I shudder to assign so dread a crime, 
and so fearful a punishment to one so near and 


dear. But the law must have its course, and 


justice must be done.” 

A low murmur of assent arose from the audi- 
ence. 

‘It was in the principal hall of the Castello di 
Cruvelli. Six days befois the late Barom.had 
been found dead in his bed. Evident marks of 
poison were about him. His son had been the 
only one seen about the room. The Baron's 
brother had charged him with the murder, ar- 
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rested him, dnevd him into the lowest dungeon, 
and vowed vengeance on him. He had then as- 
sumed the title and power of Baron di Cruvelli, 
and his first act had been the trial and condem- 
nation of his nephew. 

‘¢ Parricide!” cried the Baron, in an. awful 
voice. ‘* Look at me. 
for yourself?” 

‘“Wretch!” cried the youth. ‘‘Do you dare 
‘to look me in the face?. Murderer of my father, 
do you dare to murder the son also? Where is 
my mother? Have you slain her too ?” 

‘‘Wretched bov! You but add to your 
crimes. Do not try to lessen your guilt by 
imputing it to. me. As to your mother, she 
has fled, and has escaped for the present from 
the punishment due for her share in this foul 
crime. 

‘‘'Thank God!” cried the youth, fervently; 
‘she, at least, is safe from you. For my part 
you can but kill me. 
killed my father. But remember this, that there 
js a time hereafter when he and I and all of us 
will rise up against you!” 

The Baron's eves blazed with fury. 

‘* Fool!” he cried, ‘‘ every word that you utter 
only makes your fate the worse. 


** My fate can not be worse,” calmly returned , 


‘the other. ‘‘But oh! can it be possible that 
among all my father’s followers there is not one 
who will help his son!” 

He looked around appealingly over the assem- 
bly. But fear rested upon the hearts of those 
who otherwise might have helped him. 


‘* There is no sympathy for the parricide, but 


there is-a terrific punishment,” cried the Baron, 
savagely. ‘* Hear-whafour laws assign: 

“** He who is guilty of the foul and unnatural 
crime shall be inclosed naked in'a sack with an 
ape, a cat, a fox, and a serpent; he shall then 
be.thrown headlong. from a high cliff into the run- 
ning water, to the end that the earth be not pollu- 
ted with his blood.’ Such, wretched youth, is 
the doom of the parricide, and such shall be 
your fate. Prepare then for this, for I swear 


* by St. Anthony that ere another hour you shall 
die 


The young man looked defiantly at his tyrant, 
and was led away by the guards. 

An hour afterward a number of men were as- 
sembled on the topmost tower of the castle. 

The Baron stood on one side. His attendants, 
six in number, were near him. They held the 
young man firmly, so that he could not escape. 
‘The tower ov erlooked a river, which now, swoll- 
tn with rain, rushed swiftly to the sea. 

In a short time four more came up. They 
Jrew with them a leathern bag of large dimen- 
sions. In this was the horrible collection—a 
Ferpent, a fox, a cat, and an ape. At a sign 
‘from the Baron the attendants drew the youth 
toward the sack. 

The others held it partly open. , 

The young man wag thrust in. 

There was a fearful tumult inside. 
guards themselves averted their eves. 

‘‘Away with him!" cried the Baron, in a 
hoarse voice. 

In another instant the bag was hurled from the 


The stern 


~ tower, and falling like lightning it splashea into 


the river below. 


** Any way, he’s got one chance,” muttered a | 


guardsman between his teeth; ‘*I gave him my 
knife 
IL—ESCAPE. 


A Few hundred yards below the Castello di 
Cruvelli there was a thick-grown copse which 
projected into the river. Here, not long after 
the scene just narrated, a voung man had con- 
cealed himself. He was naked. Blood issued 
from different wounds, and in his hand he held 
a knife. 

Here, concealed from view, he looked out 
upon the world around him. The vast pile of 
the Castello di Cruvelli arose not far away, built 
upon a high bank of the river which formed the 
termination of a projecting spur from the Apen- 
nines. At its base a little collection of houses 
was clustered. In the distance the wide Roman 
Campagna spread away. 

Evening was now coming rapidly on, and soon 
the sun sank down below the western horizon. 
‘Then the young man left his lurking-place, and 
gtole on cautiously toward the castle. Darkness 
soon covered the whole land, and he reached the 
little hamlet unobserved. One of the cottages 
stood a little apart from the others and outside 
the iimits of the hamlet. There were voices 
within. He knocked at the door. Soon steps 
were heard, and a man appeared. 

‘* Who is there?” said he, as he opened the 
door and peered out into the dark. 

** An unfortunate,” said the other, ‘‘ who has 
been robbed by brigands, and stripped even of 
his clothes, Have you an old coat to spare, so 
that I may conceal my nakeduess ?” 

‘+ Brigands!” said the other; ‘‘ poor devil! I 
think I may promise you a coat, though it is a 
ragged one Wait a moment.” 

‘The man went in, and soon returned with sev- 
eral articles of clothing, coarse but serviceable, 


_and the young man received them and put them 


on with fervent ex pressions of gratitude. 
**Come in, friend,” said the cottager, at last. 
No,” said the other “do you come out; 1 
have a word to say to you.” 
‘‘ Ah!” said the other, cautiously ; ‘can you 
not say it here?” 
‘Do not fear; it is something which I do not 


_ wish to be overheard. * 


After some hesitation the cottager stepped out 
and went off to a little distance with the other. 

** Well, what is it that you have to say ?” 

you know me ?” 

N oO. 

** Do you recognize my voice, Maffeo ?” 

‘‘ Holy Saints!” cried the other, in a voice of 
“terfor. Who are you? Ww hat is it that you 
want with me?” 


What have you to say | 


Kill me, then, as you. 


‘¢ Maffeo, is this your fidelity ?” 
** Are you not dead, then? Oh, my dear mas- 
ter!” cried Maffeo, incredulous at this won- 


der 

‘God has delivered me,” said the other, sol- 
elmnly, *‘ by almost a miracle.” 

‘* But you were thrown into the river,” 
‘the other, wonderingly. 

_ €* Ay, but I had a knife, and I cut the bag. I 
am safe. I am here. 1 will be avenged.” 

‘*And I will lay down. my life for you, my 
lord and master,” cried Maffeo, kneeling down 
and kissing the hand of the young man. 

‘** How are the peasantry? Are they fuithful 
to me, or traitors ?” 

‘* Faithful, my ‘lord, to your father’s memory 
and to you. They mourn over your fate, and 
execrate the murderer.” 

‘¢The servants in the house are false.” 

‘*No, my lord; most of them would gladly 
have saved your ‘life. But they were afraid. 
- They could only pity you in silence, and pray 
to Heaven to avenge you.” 

‘*T must let them know that I am alive.” 

** Then there is no time to lose,” said Maffeo, 
in an altered voice. 

‘* What do you mean?” cried the young Bar- 
on, startled at the change in his tone. 

Maffeo was silent for a moment. 

“Tell me,” urged the other. *‘ Do you think, 
after what I have suffered, that there is any thing 
which I can not bea 

Maffeo hesitated. / : 

“Tell,” said the other, vehemently. 

= They have captured the Countess.” 

‘*My mother!” exclaimed the other, in a de- 
spairing voice. 

Mafteo was silent. 

‘**No time is to be lost. I must save her or 

rish. If I can not save her, then I will die. 
Death will then be better than life. Maffeo, 
you must stand by me.’ 


said 


kissed his master’s hand. 
**It is well,” said the young Baron. 


IlI.—THE EXECUTION. 


Yes, the Baroness di Cruvelli nad indeed been 
captured. Flying for her life from the murderer 
ot her husband, she had been pitilessly pursued ; 
and the pursuit was too close for her to escape. 
‘They had seized her at a place which was three 
days’ journey.from the castle, and brought her 
back on the very evening of the day when her 
son nad been thrown over the battlements 

The Baroness had never dreamed that such a 
1ate could possibly be in store for her son. The 
Baron, who was incapable either of pity or re- 
morse, received her with a malignant smile, and 
told her of her son’s fate. The horror of this 
overwhelmed her, and she fell senseless to the 
ground. 

‘‘Carry her away and restore her,” said the 
Baron. 

The attendants carried her away, pityingly. 
They were under the power of the Baron, and 
dared not refuse. Yet there were few in that 
castle who would not have gladly raised their 
hands against the tyrant, if only some leader 
could have appeared and given the word. They 
anticipated the fate which was m store for their 
lovec. and gentle mistress, and shuddered. 

On _thyPfollowing day the Baron summoned 
his pr#6ner before his mock tribunal, and sub- 
jected her tc a cruel examination. He charged 
upon her the guilt of her husband's death, in- 
formed her that her son had justly been pun- 
ished, according to law, for sharing in her 
crime, and told her that her sex alone saved her 
from a similar fate. He told her that he would 
be merciful, and, instead of dooming her to a 
death like his, he would allow her a milder fate: 
She should only be beheaded. 

The Baroness was too much overwhelmed by 
her despair to utter a word. 

She stood up, with her pale face and mournful 
eyes, and looked all around upon those who were 
present. The faces of the servants were around 
her. They looked at her with glances full of 
deepest sympathy. A low murmur was heard 
among them. ‘The Baron silenced it with a ter- 
rible frown. And the Baroness was led away 
to her cell. 

Her execution was to take place on the morn- 
ing of the following day. 

The morning came. 

In the court-yard there was a block fixed, 
which had been placed there on the preceding 
night. The executioner stood there waiting, 
with his axe. He was one who had presented 
himself on the previous day, with high recom- 
mendations from the Duke of Ferrara. The 
Baron was delighted to receive so accomplished 
performer. 

The executioner wore a black mask, which, 
he said, he never was allowed to take off, on ac- 
count of a religious vow. At this time he took 
his station by the block, and waited. 

Soon the condemned made her appearance. 
She was accompanied by a priest. 
her stand near the block, while the priest whis- 
pered a few words tc her. Her eyes were down- 
cast, but there was a flush on her cheek which 
P did 1 not look like the fear of death. 

Soon the Baron came forth, and all the servi- 
tors in the castle followed. <A large crowd stood 
all arour The Baron advanced close to the 
block. ‘dhe executioner stood motionless, pois- 
ing his glittering axe. 

‘*(ome, hasten,” said the Baron; ‘‘I want 
my breakfast, and you are delaying me.” 

The Baroness advanced to the block. 

The Baron looked at her with a smile of tri- 
umph, which he did not care to conceal. 

The Baroness knelt down. 

‘The executioner stooped and whispered a few 
words in her ear. Again the red flush glowed 
on her cheeks. She said nothing, but laid her 


head on the block. 


** Until death,” said Maffeo, fervently ; and he. 


She took’ 


“The executioner lifted his axe, and looked at 
the Baron. 

Allright. Strike!” said the Baron. 

The executioner whirled the ponderous axe 
around like lightning, and flung its keen edge 
full against the Baron’s neck. So tremendous 


was the blow, and so well aimed, that the tHar- 


on’s head, severed from the body, went spinning 
off through the air, the blood spouted up from 


\the neck, the lifeless body sank down. 


The executioner tore off his mask, and rushed 
up to the Baroness. The servitors stood para- 

<< Caitiffs!” he cried, “‘I am your lord; I am 
the Baron di Cruvelli. 

They recognized the face of the son of the 
murdered Baron. The priest tore off his robes, 
and revealed the form and features of Maffeo. 

For a moment there was bewilderment. Then 
a loud shout rent the air. Not one refused to join 
in that shout. 

‘Take this carcass,” said the young Baron, 
after he had embraced his mother, who was now 
leaning, trembling. aad half fainting with joy, on 
his arm—‘‘ take this carcass, and bury it outside. 
Let no priest say prayers over it. Let it be ac- 
cursed.” 

so the young Baron avenged his wrongs. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 
GrysseLsacn is the name of a certain Swedish pro- 
fessor, who, if his own account may be credited, has 
lately made a discovery which bids fair to confer in- 


calculable benefits upon the human race. By asecret 


process he can put a living serpent to sleep, rendering 
it rigid as if carved® 
may be reanimated at any moment. Encouraged by 
his success, the Profeseor is desirous of experiment- 
ing upon a higher order of living creatures, and has 
applied to the “Swedish Government for the loan of a 
condemned criminal, engaging to transform him into 
a caryatides for the facade of the Stockholm Town 
Hall for two/years, and to restore him to life and mo- 


tion at the end of that time! Supposing the authori- 


ties of Sweden accede to this proposal, and supposing 
the experiment is successful, what wonderfu! amelior- 
ations might be introduced into our existence! How 
convenient it would be to avoid all the difficulties of 
iife by suddenly transforming one’s self into a block 


‘ of stone for an indefinite period! If a man has but 


little money he can put it out at compound inter- 
est, and take a Grusselbachian nap'‘until a sufficient 
fortune is accumulated. Divorce courts could be abol- 
ished; for if an ill-assorted couple quarrel, one of 
them can agree to undergo the Grusselbachian proc- 
ess until the other dies a natural death, and after- 
ward be brought back to life! In short, new uses 
for such a system would be discovered every day—the 
great point being that care must be exercised to ar- 
range that the petrifaction should not continue lon- 
ger ‘than one desires } 

Captain Allen, of the Scottish Bride, which recently 
arrived at this port, has seen the Great Sea-Serpent—a 
monster whose existence can now no longer be de- 
nied. It was about two hundred miles off Delaware 
Bay, on the edge of the Gaii Stream, in latitude about 
38 and longitude 74, that the sea-serpent appeared. 
The day was dark and cloudy, brt the water calm. 
The creature was nt twenty-five feet in length, 
and proportionately thick; its head was very large 
and flat, while at each side, on the extreme edge, were 
set two bright, scintillating eyes, which looked dan- 
gerous and wicked. Its back was covered with large 
scales, like the crocodile, about three inches in length, 
which hooked together and formed an impenetrable 
armor. Its belly was of a tawny-yellow color, and al- 
together hideous. It was accompanied by a smaller 
specimen of its own species, only a few feet in length, 
but in shape and color closely resembling the large: 
one. The monster was about four feet from the ves- 
sel, and distinctly seen. The captain gave orders to 
have a boat lowered, and to attack it; but suddenly 
the presence of the vessel seemed to alarm it, and it 
dropped into the ocean, head downward. 


It is asserted that there is not such a city in the 
world as London for vagrancy and vagabondism of 
the worst kind, despite the fact that there are 7000 po- 
lice in the metropolitan district. Besides the force 
for prevention, the work-houses on the West District 
furnish relief to 18,000 persons. The North District 
provides for 24,820 persons. The Central District 
provides for 19,127 persons. Twenty-eight thousana 
seven hundred and thirteen persons are cared for in 
the East District, and in the Southern District 38,487 
persons. The result is a total of 128,880 men, wo- 
men, and children, occupants of the union work- 
houses of the metropolis of London, with a popula- 
tion of less than three and a half millions. Besides 
this number, there are thousands of casuuls who re- 
ceive lodgings in the work-houses; and outside this 
fearful aggregate there are roaming in and about 
London at least 15,000 vagrants who do not frequent 
the work-honses from varivus reasons, and consequent- 
ly have to “‘ bunk out,” as it is called in New York. 


The petrifaction theory concerning the Onondaga 
giant has exploded. Professors and learned men, 
who ought to know about such matters, say it is too 
eheurd to talk about; skillful sculptors detect the 
tools of their craft, and those toc’s not very ancient 
ones, either. In fact. although at first it was suggested 
that the monster might be perhaps three hundred 
years old, now Dr. Boynton counts his possible ex- 
istence by days, making the gypsum giant—perhape 
—only a little more than a year old '—which is quite a 
differegce. 

A “big thing” has been discovered in Dupage 
County, Illinois, which is pronounced no swindle. 
The bones are genuine, belonging to a mastodon or 


some huge creature of kindred type, which must have . 


been something like sixteen feet high ana twenty 
long. These relics were discovered by a farmer while 
digging a well, and have created quite an excitement. 
Another remarkable fossil skeleton has been found 
in Mariposa County, California—that of a monstrous 
animal twenty-six feet long ; a horned creature it was, 
with a skull which weighs five hundred pounds. What 
is particularly curious is, that surrounding this skele- 
ton when found, there were forty or fifty apparently 
human skulls! Was the monster carnivorous? 


An excursion to the Elephantine istand, where 
stands the ancient Nilometer, built many centuries 


_ before Christ’s birth, has been proposed by the Vice- 


roy of Ecypt. The Nilometer has not been visited be- 
fore since 1799.. It consists of some gigantic calcarevus 
blocks on the shores of the river Nile near the tropic 


4 


m marble, yet the vital spark © 


of Cancer. The ancient Egyptians built it to mark the 
rise and fall of the Nile, and to know when to avert an 
inundation. The island on which it stands is uninhab- 
ited; but, strange to say, is almost a paracise, givin. - 
ous with tropical beauty. 

Jenny Lind recently madé her public appearance he- 
fore a large audience at Exeter Hall, London She re- 
ceived a warm receptiun, and surprised her hearerr by 
the freshness she displayed. She made her first début 
in London in May, 1847; and that, after twenty-two 
years, she should be able to captivate a critical audi- 
ence by her vocal powers is truly wonderful. 


One immediate result of Eugeénie’s expedition ta 
Egypt was the invention of a new color—-the “ Waters 
of the Nile’—a changeable, wavering, glittering, 
sheeny green. The shade is most beautiful th rich silk. 
A Parisian Madame has invented a novel set of buttons 
to be worn with a costume of this color, and they are 
regarded as a chef-d'ceuvre of the jewelers’ art. They 
represent a whole family of little crocodiles, with scaly 
and elastic backs and movable tails; the largest of the 
set is not more than a centimetre in length, and they 
diminish @ size as they approach the throat. As ec- 
centricity in toilette.is predicted to be the style during 
the com#ig season, other novelties besides Eauz du 


_ Wil and crocodile buttons may be expected. 


A couple of American gentlemen did a céol thi 
not long since at Baden-Baden. They were dini 
with two Parisian ladies at an hotel, when a Russian 
prince, who, perhaps, wished to pick a quarrel, pur- 
chased two handsome bonquets and sent them to the 
ladies with his compliments. The Americans mere- 
ly glanced over to his table, bowed cordially, and sent 
him back, by the waiter, two Napoleons, He was 80 
much chagrined that he left the room. . 


The new and magnificent building of the Young 
Men's Christian Association on Fourth Avenue and 
Twenty-third Street was dedicated on the evening of 
December 2. The large hall was densely crowded 


- with an intelligent and enthusiastic audience; and on 


the platform appeared many of the most distinguished 
men of our State and nation. The exercises, consist- 
ing of reading the Scriptures, dedicatory hymn, prayer, 
and addresses, were exceedingly interesting. 


Giulia Grisi, who died last week in Berlin at the 
age of fifty-seven, was a native of Milan. Her splen- 
did voice was not early developed, her first public ap- 
pearance being when she was seventeen; and thongh 
she attracted some attention at that time, it was not 
until three years later that she won a real triumph at 
Milan in her representation of “Norma.” Her won- 
derfal personation of the character 6f Norma gave her 
the title of “Diva.” She lived in retirement many 
years before her death. 

The days of fair hair are about to be numbered. Re- 
port whispers that those who rule in the realms of 
fashion have resolved to suppress it, and brown hair 
is to be recalled from banishment. The Egyptian lu- 
tus, it is said, will be the favorite flower for dressing 
the hair; but the lotus is becoming to dark persons 
only—which will be a sad perplexity to the fair. 


The **Grand Army of the Republic"—an extended 
organization of the officers and soidiers of our late 
army—has adopted the following plan for securing 
truthful details of the history of the Rebellion. At 
each meeting of the various ** Posts” a comrade is ape 
pointed to prepare a paper, to be read at the next 
meeting, containing reminiscences of the war, These 
are to be founded on facts and occurrences which 
came under the personal observation of the writer. 
These papers are to be filed, and in course of time 
transmitted to Head-quarters, and preserved as the 
**Grand Army Papers.” 

By this method officers and privates can each tell! 
his own story, furnishing reliable histories of special 
battles, incidents in camp life, sketches of comrades - 
who fell in action, and descriptions of specific tours of 
duty. Itis anticipated that this plan will result in se- 
curing valuable additions to the history of the great ~ 
civil war. 

The Alaska Times sends forth an earnest appeal on . 
behalf of the Russian and Aleutian population of that 
territory. It states that the people are ina state of 
great destitution, induced largely from the disruption 
of the Russian Fur Company, from which many de- 
rived their support, directly or indirectly. Other 
changes have come in with thé treaty, which have 
deprived citizens of their means of support. And the 


Times calls upon the Government to cease to cousider — 


the country worthless, but to do its duty toward it. 


Chicago is about to have a new tunnel! built under 
the Chicago River for the purpose ef connecting the 
two divisions of the city. The tunnel is to consist of 
three passage-ways. The east one for foot-passengers, 
and the other two for horses, and vehicles drawn by 
horses. The distance across the river at La Salle 
Street, where the central line of the tunnel is to be 
placed, is three handred feet. The open approaches 
to the tunnel on each side are to be paved with wooden 
block pavement. The total cost of this work is esti- 
mated to be upward of $475,000. 


The notorious Wild Man of Steuben County has. 
been translated to another sphere of action. It is 
asserted by an exchange, whose veracity we dare 
not doubt, that he “climbed fnto a tall sycamore, 
pulled the tree up after him, and that was the last 
that any body saw of him.” 


There are three wrecking companies in New York 


’ city, which were organized for the purpose of render- 


ing assistance to vessels ashore on the rocks and reefs 
of our coast, or otherwise disabled. They are the 
Atlantic Submarine Wrecking Company, the Coast 
Wrecking Company, and the Neptune Submarine > 
Wrecking Company. They are constantly prepared 
for any contingency. Wrecking steamers are fitted 
out for a ten days’ cruise, and are perfectly equipped 
with all necessary wrecking materials. During the 
two years from October i, 1867, to October 1, Is69, 
eighty-six vessels were wrecked in the immediate 
vicinity of this city. Their entire value was nearly- 
seven million dollars.. A large proportion of this 
property was saved by the New York wrecking com- 
panies, who were also instrumental in rescuing — 
three thousand persqns from drowning, 

To enumerate all the articles which tae intelligeut 
grocer can add to his ground coffee would be an act: 
beyond human capabilities. But what is to be done 
now that there 1s a large manufactory on the seuth 
side of the Thames where coffee is manufactured i» 
the berry? Another grocers’ trick is developed in the 
paper with which some of them are accused of wraj- 
ping up the articles in which they deal Snyar-bags 
that are weixhed with the sugar afford a notable in- 
stanceof this. An enterprising individual, after using 
pounded stone in the manufacture of bis paper pulp, 
has takeu out a patent for making these bags of iron 
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REV. JOHN ny Ro 


THE REV. JOHN LANAHAN, D.D. 


THE Rev. Jown LANAHAN, one of the ‘* Book 
Agents” in charge of the Methodist Publishing 
Ilouse in this city, is a Virginian by birth, though 
of Irish ancestry. In the year 1838, being then 
a youth of eighteen years, he joined the ‘*‘ Old 
Baltimore Conference,” so famous in the annals of 
the Methodist itinerancy. His ministerial life has 
been spent mostly in Washington, Georgetown, 
Alexandria, Baltimore, and the adjacent districts. 
This region, from the year 1845 until the break- 
ing out of the late civil war, comprised the de- 
batable ground between the Northern and South- 
ern Methodist Churches, known as ‘‘ the border,”’ 
It was, in its way, a battle-ground. Harassed 
by the popular excitements which in the Slave 


44 ~ 


ut 
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oop, Broapway, New Yonrk.} 


States accompanied the progress of the intermin- 


able slavery controversy, the border preachers 


experienced all the bitterness of the ecclesiastical 


_ strife which preceded the contest-between armed 


forces. Dr. LANAHAN’s life during this period 
called for the utmost firmness and decision, 
and gave these traits, which are predominant in 
him, constant exercise. Upon the breaking out 


of the war the preachers of the ‘* border” were 


subjected to trials of still greater severity. Some, 
of them, with their congregations, went over to 
the South, others adhering to the National cause. 
Congregations, families, and social circles were 
divided without hope of reconciliation. In this 
crisis Dr. LANAHAN soon became conspicuous as 
an unflinching patriot. During all the war his 


relations with the government were those of a 


trusted adviser. It has been his 

fortune repeatedly to re- 
ceive the thanks of the depart- 
ments for his services to the na- 
tional cause. 

At the last General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, which met in Chicago, 
May 1, 1868, Dr. LANAHAN was, 
quite unexpectedly to himself, 
elected Second or Assistant Book 
Agent. The Publishing House, 
of which the agents have charge, 
wields a capital of nearly $700,- 


000, publishes a large list of pe SS SS SSS 
riodicals, besides supplying the 85 

? A Sess SSS SESS 
Church with denominational SSS 
books.. In this position Dr. | 
LaNAHAN’s habits of close ob- Ss 
servation enabled him to detect SSH : = 


imperfect business methods; his 


investigations led him, step by | <<Sss 
step, to the discovery of the | <S< 
‘‘preat mismanagement” and | SSG 
‘* serious. losses” which have ex- | S<S 
cited a painful interest in the, SSS 


public mind. 

As a preacher Dr. LANAHANs| 
is earnest, and at times highly | 
impassioned. As an administra- | ~@ 
tive officer he is remarkable for 
his unswerving integrity and his 
iron-nerved adherence to the de- 
cisions of his judgment. A ster- 
ling patriot, a faithful minister, 
he has deserved well of his 
Church and his country. 


GENERAL ALCORN. 


GENERAL J. L. ALcorn, Gov- 
ernor-elect .of Mississippi, whose 
portrait will be feund on this page, was born 
in 1816, in what was then the Territory of 
Illinois. At an early age he entered college, 
but remained there only a few terms, leav- 
ing his studies to enter upon active life as dep- 
uty to his uncle, the sheriff of Livingston Coun- 
ty, Kentucky. He subsequently became sheriff, 
and was afterward elected by the Whigs to the 
Lower House of the State Legislature. In 1846 
he removed, with his family, to Mississippi, 
and settled in Coahoma County; where he has 
since resided. Here he commenced the practice 
oflaw. He was soon afterward elected to the 
State Legislature; and at the same time. was 
chosen by the Whigs in his old district to repre- 


sent them in the Legislature of Kentucky. He 
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GEN. J. L. ALCORN, GOVERNOR-ELECT OF MISSISSIPPT. 


ionist ; but finding his efforts to prevent the se- 
cession of the State unavailing, he cast in his 
fortunes with the South, and was appointed a 
Brigadier-General.. After serving some time in 
the field, he retired from active duty, and was 
elected to the State Legislature, where he strong. 
ly opposed the policy advocated by the more des 
perate leaders of the rebellion. At great per~ 
sonal risk he protested against the law exempit- 
ing slaveholders from service in the Confeder- 
ate army, and declared the wholesale conscrip- 
tion measures enforced throughout the Southern 
States to be a confession of failure. ; 

On the close of the war General ALcoRN was 
elected to the United States Senate, but was not 
allowed to take his seat. He has since identi- 


was a member of the Mississippi Legislature for _ fied himself with the Republican party of his 


twenty years. Strongly opposed to secession, he 
was elected to the Convention of 1861 as a Un- 


fees 


= 


State, and has recently been elected Governor br 
a large majority. 
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THE FIRST COTTON-GIN.—Drawn By WILLIAM L. SHEPPARD.— [See Pace 814.]_ 
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FIRST USE OF THE COTTON-GIN. 


Siar. a Over engraving on page 813 represents the 
= | primitive cotton-gin, which preceded the saw- 
gin invented by Evt Wuirney toward the close 
of the last century. ‘This simple contrivance con- 
sited of two cylinders revolving in opposite di- 
rections, Which admitted the fibre readily but pre- 
vented the passage of the seed and larger ** trash,’ 
but not so thoroughly cleaning the cotton as 
Wuitney’s machine. ‘The scene represented 
by our artist is_the introduction of the gin on 
a plantation, amidst the excited curiosity of the 


ae negroes, who see in the machine a welcome re- 
a, lief from the huborious process of cleaning the 
‘ 

cotton by giand. 

& 


. ATTENTION is directed to the advertisement 
_ of Tanner & Co., in this paper, of the Eight 
per Cent. Gold Bonds of the St. Joseph and 
Denver City Railroad Co., which speaks for it- 
self. ‘These bonds are also for sale by Messrs. 
ConveksE & Co.—[ Com. } 


* 


A CuristMas on New Year's Present.—A month! 
raeen or a weekly publication for young people makeg one o 
- % a the most acceptable presents that can be given during 
i an - the holidays, and for this purpose the Yourn’s Com- 
Panton, of Boston, isadmirably adapted. It will make 

i its appearance new and fresh with each poner 
sare week, is always sprightly, entertaining and practical. 

_ | Some of the most brilliant writers in the country con- 
tribute to its columns.—(Com.] 


Cuarrvep Hanvs Face, Sore Lirs, &¢., cured 
at once by the use of Heveman'a Camphor Ice with 
Glyevrine” It keeps the hands soft in the coldest 


a weather. See that you get the genuine. Sold by 
Drugyists. Price 25'cents per box. Sent by mail on 
voor receipt of 30 cents.—Hitgeman & Co., New York. 
ae Ir your hair is coming out or turning gray, do not 
ae murmur over a misfortune you-can so easily avert. 
a Avyrr’s Hare Vigor wil! remove the cause of your | 


grief by restoring your hair to its natural color, and 
therewith your good looks and good nature.—[Com. ] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

, = OR BLACK WORMS and PIMPLES 

* 25 on the FACE, use Perry's COMEDONE AND 
Romepy. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. Perry, 


ro 49 Bond St., New York. Sold every where. 


ai No. 652 Broadway. 
SWISS WATCHES, 
a, : of all styles and prices. 
AND GENEVA JEWELRY, 
7 FRENCH CLOCKS, BRONZES, 
CHINA VASES, 
a FANS, OPERA GLASSES, 
, MUSICAL BOXES, 
and a large selection of 
. PARIS AND VIENNA NOVELTIES, 
well adapted for 
«| | HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
“ea e J. MAGNIN, GUEDIN, & CO., 
ae Importers and Wholesale Dealers. 


| Sole Agents for the 
NARDIN WATCH. 


| CHRISTMAS PRESENTS | 
ok AT THE FURNITURE STORE O¥ 
| G.L. & J.B. KELTY & CO, 
. 661 BROADWAY, Opposite Bond St. 
a FANCY CHAIRS of every description. 
Emereon's PATENT ROCKING CHAIRS, without 
FLOWER and WINDOW STANDS, and Flowers. 
Pedestals, Swiss Carved. Woods, and Jardiuieres. 
ee Also, at the Curtain Store, 447 Broadway: 
i? LACE CURTAINS, LAMBREQTINS, and all kinds 
- of Cur ain Materi Is and Tiimmings. 
‘TABLE and PIANO COVERS, &c. 


\ 


ao can not be cheated, for no one need buy WOLCOTT'S 
PAIN PAINT tiil it, free of cost, at 181 Chat- 


wR te ham Square, N. pint sent, free of express 
ote Pe charges, on receipt of $5; or a gallon fur $20, double 
strength, 

SANTA CLAUS 

At 98 Chambers St. 


Toys, Fancy Goods, 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


§ For the Million. WM. A. HARWOOD. 


GREAT 


HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broadway, N.Y., will 
dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Melodeons, and Or- 


cans, of six first-class makers, at extremely low 
‘ht | prices for Cash during the Holidays, or 
eee. > will take from $5 to $25 monthly until paid; the same 
_ to let, and rent meney applied if purchased. New 
‘Octave Pianos for $275 and upward; New Organs 
. for $45 and upward, for cash. 
ENEW!! RENEW !!!—Either Harprr's 
WeEEkty, Montury, or Bazar, $4, and Tue Pure- 


SOLOGIOAL JOURNAL, $3, sent to one address for $5, by 
oer S. R. WELLS, 839 Broadway, New York. 


A DAY! Businesa new. Samples and Circnu- 


lars free. J.C. RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me, 


UNITED STATES WATCH COM 


HARPER'S 


253 Feet Front—Iron and Glass. 4 


WORKS OF THE 


(GILES, WALES, & CO.), MARION, N. J. 


GILES, WALES, & CO., 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS, and JOBBERS, 


BOTH NICKEL’AND FROSTED MOVEMENTS. 


PANY, 


“or tue” United States Watch Company, 
138 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORE. 
Manufacturers ,‘<:*, Watches, Pendant Winders and Key Winders, 


t#~ Price-Lists furnished the trade on application, 
ally. 


The finer grades all having three pairs Conical Pivots, Cap Jeweled, in Gold Settings, and 
accurately adjusted to Heat, Cold, and Position; and all, even in the cheapest grades, have the STRAIGHT- 
. LINE Escapement, with Exposed Pallet Jewels, and Hardened and Tempered Hair Springs; and for.our late 
improvement in STEM-WINDING mechanism, we claim a STRENGTH, SIMPLICITY, and SMOOTHNESS 
hitherto nnattained in any other manufacture, at home or abroad. 

Constantly on hand, full lines, all sizes, in Gold, Silver, Diamond Set, and Magic Cases, Minute Repeaters, 
Independent 1-4, 1-5 Split and Fly-back Seconds, for taking three different times. 


Wholesale Warerooms, 13 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 
And GILES, BROTHER, & CO., 142 Lake St., Chicago, IIL 


enclosing business card. For sale by the trade gener- 


“Warcn No. 1064—Ddearing Trade-Mark “ Frederic 
Atherton & Cvo., Marion, N. J.,” manufactured by 
United States Watch Co., has been carried by me tif- 
teen months; its total variation from mean time being 

nly one second per month. WILLARD DERBY, 

a Of Derby, Snow, & Prentiss, Jersey City, N. J. 
Watcu No. 1124—dearing Trade-Mark “ Frederic 


Watch Co., has been tarried by me seven months; its 
total variation from mean time wg id six seconds. 
A. L. DENNIS, President N. J. R.R. T. & T. Co. 
Watcn No. 1251 — bearing Trade-Mark Frederic 
Atherton & Co., Marion, N. J.,” manufactured by 
United States Watch Co., has been carried by me four 
months; its total variation from mean time being only 
five seconds per month. 
F. A. HASKELL, Con. Hudson River R. R. 
Watcn No. 1117 — bearing Trade-Mark ‘ Frederic 
Atherton & Co., Marion, N. J.,” manufactured b 
United States Watch Co., has been*carried by me fif- 
teen mouths; its total variation from mean time being 
only an average of two-thirds of a second per day. 
B. F. PHELPS, Con. N. J. Central R. R. 


Watcu No. 1037 — bearin rade-Mark “ Frederic 
Atherton & Co., Marion, NWjJ.," manufactured by 
United States Watch Co., hg$ been carried by me since 
June, 1867; its total variation from mean time being 
only five seconds per month. HENRY SMITH, 

Treas. Panama R. R., 88 Wall St. 


Atherton & Co.,"’ manufactured by the United States * 


Warton No. 12012 — bearing Trade-Mark, “United 
States Watch Co., Marion, N. J.,” manufactured by 
United States Watgh Co., has been carried by me five 
months; its total variation from mean time being only 
twelve seconds. GEO. LOVIS, Gen’) Eastern 

Pass'gr Ag't Toledo, Wabash, & Western R. R. 

Watcu No. 1259— bearing Trade-Mark ‘“ Frederic 
Atherton & Co., Marion, N. J.,” mantfactured by 
United States Watch Co., has been carried by me six 
months; its total variation from mean time being only 
eight seconds per month. Have been traveling through 
different sections of the country, from New York to 
Galveston, Texas, and back, by steamer and railroad. 

RICE, of Whitney & Rice, 179 Broadway, |N. Y. 


Sunsrry, Pa., Feb. 26, 1869. 

Warton No. 11764— bearing Trade-Mark Frederic 
Atherton & Co., Marion, N. J.,” manufactured by 
United States Watch Co., has been carried by me three 
months; its total variation from mean time being only 
five seconds during that time, 
HENRY DE LANCEY, Engineer Phila. & Erie R. R. 


Watcs No. Trade-Mark ‘ Frederic 
Atherton & Co., Marion, N. J.,” manufactured by 
United States Watch Co., has been carried by me elev- 
en months ; its total variation from mean time being 
only seven seconds in the entire time. 
A. H. KING, 7 Park Place, N. Y., 
Vice-Pres’t Elastic Cone Spring Cb., 
N. J. Car Spring and R. Co. 


WATCHES | 
manufactured by the 


UNITED STATES WATCH CO., 


Of MARION, N.J., retailed and sent C.O.D. to any 

part of the country by C. A. STEVENS & CoO., Jewel- 

ers, 40 East 14th Street, Union Square, New York. 
&@™~ Call or send for Price-List. 


A Reliable Watch. 


“THE UNITED STATES WATCH CO. make the 
best Time-keepers.” 
Send to C. A. STEVENS & CO., 40 East i4th 
Street, New York, for Price-List. 


** Full of practical and useful matter." 
The Marne Farmer gives this unsolicited endorse- 
ment to the 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


and we make it good by the numberless commuvpica- 
tions from practical farmers in ali parts of the country. 


Tsems: Weekly, $250; Monthly, $150, per year. 
Send stamp for specimens and premium list. 
R.P. EATON & CO., Boston Mass. 


$290 for firat-class new 7-Octave Pianos. 


EXAMINE FOR YOURSELVES, 


AND SEE IF IT 16 NOT DECIDEDLY THE BEST. 


NEW YORK OBSERVER. 
$3 50 PER ANNUM. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR., & CO., 
7 Park Row, New Yors. 
OYS! Whe “JERSEY BLUE” contains Stories, 
Puzzless;Games, Wit, &c. 8 pages. 75 cts. a year. 
3 monthe, cts. E. S. Srymouk, Jersey City, N. J. 


Sent on trial. U.S. Piano Co., New York. 
EXTREMELY 


UNION ADAMS CO. 


LOW PRICES 


FOR LADIES. 


Patent Merino Vests, 
Patent Merino Drawers, 
Ileecy Cotton Hosiery, 
Fancy Merino Hosiery, 
Kid .and Castor Gloves. 


| -FOR MISSES. 


Patent Merino Vests, 
Patent Merino Drawers, 
Patent Union Dresses, 
| Fleecy Cotton Hosiery, 
| Fancy Cashmere Hosiery, 
| Roman and Fancy Sashes. 


No. 637 BROADWAY. 


Eight per Cent, Gold. 


The undersigned, as representatives of the ST. 
JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY RAILROAD COM- 
PANY, have the honor to offer fur sale the 


$1,500,000 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


(PAYABLE IN GOLD) 


OF THE 


ST.JOSEPH AND DENVER 
RAILROAD C0,, 


Bearing Eight per Cent. Interest in Gold, Free of 
Government Tax, secured by a first.and only mort- 
gage on the railway, which runs.from St. Joseph to 
Fort Kearney. 

Total length of road, 271 milés. 

Distance mortgaged, 111 miles; and at the rate of 
on.y $13,500 per mile on a completed road, costing to 
build and equip more than double the amount mort- 
gaged. 

Trustee for Bondholders: FARMERS’ LOAN AND 
TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 

This line of railroad is the extension of the Han- 
nibal and St. Joseph Railroad, with its connections 
North and East, and the St. Louis and St. Joseph Rail- 
road, with its connections South and East, both lines 
converging at St. JosepA, and connecting at once with 
the St. Joseph and Denver City Railroad, running West, 
through Eastern Kansas, into the heart of Nebraska, 
and connecting with the Union Pacific Railroad at the 
City of Fort Kearney, making the shortest route known 
to California and the Pacific States. ta 

These bonds have thirty years to run from August 
14, 1869. Payable at maturity, in Gold, in the City of 
New York. 

The interest is payable in Gold on the 15th of Féb- 
ruary and August in each year, at the rate of 8 per 
cent., free of Government Tax, in New York, London, 
and Frankfort-on-the-Main, at the holder's option, 
without notice, and at the following equivalents: 


ON $1000 BOND. 
In New $40 gold. 
In Frankfort-on-the-Main...... flor. 


On $500 Bond, one half these amounts respectively. 

The Bonds are in denominations of $1000 and $500. 
They are Coupon Bonds, but may be registered in the 
owner's name at the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, and, by the surrender of the Coupons, can be 
converted into a Registered Bond, with interest pay- 
able to the registered owner. : 


Company’s Capital Stock, $10,000,000, 


to which nearly $2,000,000 is subscribed and paid up 
by local subscriptions, which amount has and is being 
expended on the road. 

The Company have $1,600,000 acres of superior land 
immediately adjoining the line. This was a grant di- 
rect from the United States Government to aid the 
Company in their work, and, at the Government price 
of $2 560 per acre, has a value of $4,000,000, while the 
loan is only $1,500,000, and is the only debt against the 
Company. 

The issue of $1,500,000 of these Bonds is all that can 
be issued by the Company. . 

Bonds sent and packages received free of express 
charge, and marketable securities converted without 
commission, to parties investing in these Bonds. We 
offer these Bonds at the low price of 973g and accrued 
interest in currency, with the reserved right to ad- 
vance the price without notice. 

Pamphlets, maps, and information furnished on ap- 
plication. ‘ 

Parties desiring safe and lucrative investments 
should lose uo time in investigating these securities. 


W. P. CONVERSE & CO., 
_ Commercial Agents, 
54 Pine Street, New York. 


TANNER & CO., 


Fiscal Agents, 
49 Wall Street, New York. 


< 


Having had all the papers and documents re-" 
lating to the loan examined by. competent coun- 
sel and pronounced complete and sufficient, and 
having personally examined the same, which we 
find regular and perfect, and having had our 
own engineers examine the road and property, 
whose reports are satisfactory, we do, with the 
utmost confidence arid satisfaction, recommend 
the EIGHT PER CENT. FIRST MORTGAGE — 
GOLD BONDS OF THE ST. JOSEPH AND 
DENVER CITY RAILROAD COMPANY as 
A SAFE, SURE, AND PROFITABLE IN- 
VESTMENT, worthy the attention of capital- 
ists, investors, and others. 


W. P. CONVERSE & CO. 
TANNER & CO. 
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S. W. GEERY, 
IMPORTER, 
Wholesale & Retail Deuler in Teas, Wines, Cigars, and 
CHOICE FAMILY GROCERIES, 

Formerly I. & W. Geery, No. 719 broudway, 

Established in 1804, New York. 

The selection of Choice Teas and Old Wines bas 
been the special business of this house for years. _ 

My stock comprises some of the Oldest Liquors in 
the,country. a 

Constantly on hand, a full assortment of every thing 
appertaining to the Grocery Trade. Catalogues sent 
by mail. Orders will be called for (in the city) every 
morning, if desired. 

(ioods shipped to all parts of the country. 


Preparatory Medication. 


The human system, the most delicate and sensitive 
of all created things, should be duly prepared to meet 
the shock occasioned by a sndden change in the tem- 
perature of the air. Even the solid metals contract 
and expand under cold and heat—so that if man were 
composed of iron, instead of frail tissues and fibres, 
circulating fluids, and brittle osseous matter, his frame 
would not be proof against the vicissitudes of climate. 
As it is, it behooves every one, especially the feeble, 
to fortify the frail tenement of mortality against the 
inclemency of the present season. A wholesome, 
strength-supplying vegetable tonic and alterative is 
the preparatory medicine required, and among medic- 


inal agents of this character 


HOSTETTER’S 
STOMACH BITTERS 


In a successful career of nearly a 
quarter of a century, the preparation has never been 
equaled or,approached, and ite sales are now :arger 
than those of any half dozen articles, purporting to be- 
long to the same class, that have ever been advertised 
in this country. As a remedy and preventive of Dvs- 
Persia and all its complications, it may be said to have 
lived down competition, and to be the standard specific 


_of the Western iemisphere. A course of this genial 


restorative at the éommencement of Winter is the 
surest safeguard against ali the complaints which are 

a 
cansed’or by exposure to cold. 


BO YOUR CWN PRINTING! 
WiTll A 

Novelty Job Printing-Press. 
Pie only Low-Priced Press 
Sapever invented that will do 
printing. Printing can 
ue done as well and as rapid- 

von this press as on the best 
(hat printers suse; and for 
printing-offices where artifi- 
Cial p- wer is pot used, or for business men, apothe- 
caries, grocers, couutry trgders, and others who desire 
to duo their own printing, itis entirely without a rival 
The Best Holiday Gift for Boys. Price of Presses—#1 5. 
$30, +32, and ¢50. Send for full descriptive illus- 
tra_ed circulars, with testimonials from all parts of 
the cou ry, and specimens of plain and color print- 
ing dove ou theepress, and specimen sheets of types, 
borders, cuts, rules, &c., to BENJ O. WOODS, Pro- 
prietur, 351 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


USIC for HOLIDAY GIFTS, —Boosry's 

Standard Piauv-forte aud Vocal Works, eleyanutly 
bound, suitable for presentation. 
tas, complete, $3; Mozart’s Sonatas, complete, $7; 
The Operatic Album, containing 100 gems from the 
principal Operas, #8 ; Drawing-Rvom Music-Book, $3 ; 
Christmas Edition of the Messiah, $2; Mendelssoln’s 
Songs Without Words, complete, $3; Chopin's Mazur- 
kas and Valses, complete, $2 each ; Schumaun’s Album 
for the Young, $1 25; Ball-Room Music-Book (116 
Dances), $2: The O.d Songs of Ireland (50 Songs), $2: 
The German Sony-Bo ok (48 Songs), $2; Opera Song-. 
Book (36 Sungs), $2: Verdi Album (25 of Verdi's best 
Songs), $2, English Ballad-Book (112 Songs), $3; 
Standard Song- k (30 best Songs ever written), $2; 
English Song-Book (44 new Songs), $2. Couplete 
Operas, Oratorios, and large collections of Vocai and 
Piano-forte Music, in Books, 50 cts.each. Also, just 
ready, free to any address, Boosry & Co.'s CaTaLoaur 
OF THEIR NEWEST PUBLICATIONS, in full sheet or music-’ 
size form. BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N.Y. 


CATARRH, 
RELIEF AT ONCE!—A PERFECT CURE! 
NORION’S NEW REMEDY FOR CATARRH 


AND MODE OF TREATMENT 


Is an improvement, and a perfection never before at- 
tained. It consists of the alternated inhalation of 


harmless liquids—they are painless, cleansing, deodor-- 


izing, sopthing, and powerful curatives. elief and 
comfort follow from the tirst day's use, and a perma- 
nent cure in due course oftime. Tt penetrates through 
the absorbents tu the very seat of the disease—breaks 
it up at its fountain head—removes all the wretched 
symptoms; such as pain in the temples, nuises in the 


head, obstruction .of the air passages, offensive dis- | 


charges from the nostrils, and dropping of mucus into 
the throat, ‘‘ cold in the head,” sneezing, dizziness, loss 
of memory, dimuess of vision, and restores the seuse 
of taste and smell. . It literally extinguishes this loath- 
sume malady in all its forms forever, and cures the 
most hopeless case known. Send a Stamp for Pam- 


phlet to GERRIT NORTON, office 11 Ann St., N. Y.. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 


Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 


MEN ano BOYS MAKING MONEY. 
Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16. - Offices, $15, $20, $30. 
Send for a circularto. LOWE PRESS ‘CO., 
15 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. 


FURNITURE COVERINGS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Many styles not sold at any other establishment. 
Also, CURTAINS of ALL KINDS. 
G.L.& J.B. KELTY & C€O., 


Wear Dep't. 


five vears. 


PERFUMERY, 
FLAVORING EXTRACTS, and TOILET SOAPS. 

C. B. WOODWORTH & SON, Rochester, N.Y. 
N.Y. Ofices 335 Broadway, Rom 18. 


Beethoven's Sona- 


THE CELEBRATED 


CALIFORNIA DIAMONDS. 


We are now making Jewelry of the California Diamonds, 


hardness, and can not be distin 


oughly testec 
utation fur time an 


IMITATION GOLD HUNTING WATCHES, 


“COLLINS METAL,” 
Improved Oroide. 


These justly celebrated Watches have been so thor- 
during the last four years, and their rep- 
as imitations of Gold Watches is 


so well established, as to require no recommendations. 


Prices :— Horizontal Watches, $10, equal in appear- 
ance and for time to Gold Watches worth $100; Full- 


Jeweled Levers, $15, equal to $150 Gold ones; Full- 
Jeweled Levers, extra fine and superior finish, $20, 
-equal to $200 Gold ones. 


ican Watch, fall jeweled, Patent 


Gold Watch costin 


lished from the genuine stones, even by good judges. 


a very fine Amer- 

ver, chronometer 

balance, adjusted to heat, cold, and position, 434 ounces 

down weight, equal ee appearance and for time to a 
250. 

We charge only $25 for these magnificent Watches, 
All our watches are in hunting cases, gents’ and la- 
dies’ sizes. Chains, Collins Metal, $2 to $8. A'so, all 
kinds of Jewelry, equal to gold, at one-tenth the price. 


e have just commenced makin 


These are real stones of great brilliancy and 
They are particu- 


larly brilliant at night by artificial light, do not scratch or become dull by use, and retain their brilliancy for 


an indefinite time. The following are the prices: 


Ladies’ and Gents’ Finger Rings, single stones, one carat w’t .......... cccccesecccess GS CRED. 
Gents’ Pins, single stone, according to the size of the stone................. cocccccce SS tO SS. 
Ladies’ Cluster Earrings $T 00. 


TO CLUBS..—Where Six watches are ordered at one time, we send a Seven 


Goods sent by Express to be paid for on delivery. 


C. E. COLLINS & CO., No. 335 Broadway, New York. | 


watch free. 


ALEZANDRE’S 


SEAMLESS “KID GLOVES. 


LT. STEWART & C0. 


“HAVE JUST RECEIVED 
4 HANDSOME ASSORTMENT OF THE ABOVE, 


Equal,.if not superior to 


ANY THAT HAVE BEEN OFFERED. 


PRICES THE SAME AS ALEXAN- 
DRE'S REGULAR MAKE, 
WHICH ARE , 


GREATLY BELOW TIIOSE SOLD 
ELSEWHERE. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., and 1OTH ST. 


LIVIuGSTUN’S PATENT 


/BRACED WEB SAW.| 


PATENT GROUND, 


This is acknowledged to be the best saw 
and in more general use than any other in 
the United States. For Sale by all first-class 
Hardware Dealers. Made by the | 

LIVINGSTON MANUFACTURING CO., 

50 BEEKMAN ST., N.Y. | 


"NEWMAN & CAPRON’S 


Establishment for the sale of =, 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


Goods and Plated Ware, in great variety, is still lo- 
cated at 
1172 Broadway, cor. 25th Street. 

Also, Builders’ Hardware, Locks, Electro-Bronzed 
and Plated Work of their own manufacture. Old 
household articles requiring Replating done on short 
notice. They are also prepared to contract for Bell 
Work and Speaking Tubes in Hotels and Private 
Dwellings. 


NICE NEW GAMES: 


Words Within Words” and ‘Blowing Cotton.” 


Pleasing and entertaining for Old and so They 
are sure to be favourites in every family circle. 
two games, in a neat box, for 50 cents. Sent.post- 
paid on receipt of price, by the publishers, 

‘ G.M. WHIPPLE & A. A. SMITH, Salem, Mass. 


The 


| FRENCH C 


LOCKS, 
BRONZES, 
FANCY GOODS, | 


Mesicar Boxes, Fans, 
Opera Glasses, 
FINE WATCHES AND 
JEWELRY, 
PARIS AND VIENNA 
NOVELTIES, 

WEDDING PRESENTS. 


Alex. M. Hays & Co., 
No. 23 Maiden ‘Lane, New York, 


The above goods comprise one of the largest va- 
rieties ‘to be found in the city, and are offered at 
& 


| Low Prices. 


Sign of Gold Telegraph. 


WORKING CLASS.—Wearenow prepared tofur- 
Nis Wali COuniant empoyment at home, the wiclecf 
thetime or for tie spaie moments. Business new, light and 
proutable. Fersouscreiher scx easily carn Svc. to per 
evening, and a sum by devoting their whole 
tothe busiuess. Boys cud guia nearly cs Much es men. 
Thatall who see this noice mey :.d theiracdress, and tectthe 
business, we make this unparallelcdcfier: To euch c:arenct. 
well satisued, we willsend @ltor-y for thet ouble cf writne. 
Full particulars, valuablerample, wi.ich wiildo to commerce 
work on, and a copy cf The People's Literary Comnerior— 
one ofthe largest end best f-mi'y newspapers publishe’—-'l 
sentfree by mail. Readc-, if you permenent, profitable 
work, address E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


Carbolic Salve. 


Prepared with Carbolic Acid, which 
is used in Hospitals, by direction of 
Physicians of most eminent standing 
every where. Possesses the most re=- 
markable healing properties ever dis- 
covered. 25 ets. per Box. John F. Hen- 
ry, Proprietor, 8 College Place, N. Y. 


10,000 AGENTS WANTED FOR 


PRIEST and NUN. 


Apply at once to CRITTENDEN & MoKFNNEY, 


1308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TOY: the Children’s Free Riding Schoo! 
and Toy Bazaar, 478 Broadway, between Grand and 
Broome Streets. LEWIS P. TIBBALS. 


HANDSOME FULL-GILT Photograph Al- 

bung, holding 2 full-size pictures, mailed, post- 
paid, fur 25 cts. ; 5 for $1; $225 per dozen. Circulars 
free. Address C. SEYMOUR, Holland, N. Y. 


N AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS, wonderful and 
amusing, 25 cents a package. Lisrary or Love, 
50 cents. Send to W. C. Wemyss, 3 Astor Place, N.Y. 


] S70 —THE NURSERY, the best, cheapest, and 
most richly ILLUSTRATE® MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. $1 50-a year, in ad- 
vance. Sample number, 10 cents. Subs¢ribe now, and 
get the last two numbers of this year FREE. Address 
JOHN L. SHOREY, 13 Washington St., Boston. 
CURL YOUR HAIR! 
BOTTLE of MAGNETIC CURLIQUE sent FREE. 
It curls straight hair in beautiful curls oN THE 
APPLICATION. Address, with Stamp, ~ 
Pror. BY RON, Oulo. 
WELL-PA YING BUSINESS 1s offered to 
Aventsevery wiere, by the 
Co.,in-elling their very popular Books. All want- 
ing businesstorthe Wintershoula write atonce 
for our extra liberal terms to E.G.StTornwe, Auburn, N.Y. 


— 


HANTOM MOTTOES.—A package sent on receipt 
of 25 cents. Catalogue of holiday articles free on 
application. Artuce Box 364, Chicago, Ill. 


1 CHEAP READING !— Adantic, Gal- 
1 C 10) or other $4 and Hall’s Journal 
of Health ($2), 176 Broa 


TIN’ —HOW MADE FROM CIDER, 
\ IN EGAR. WINE, Molasses, or Sorghum, in 
10 hours, without using = For circulars, address 

F. I. SAGE, ‘Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn. 


{holleqiate and Commercial Institute (General Russell's 
School, New Haven, Ct. Winter term beginsJan. 11. 


Stammerina cured by Bates’ Appliances, For 


| tive pamphlet addréss Simpson & Co., Box 5076, N. 


FOGGAN’S GENUINE OROIDE GOLD HUNTING-CASE WATCHES 


Are manufactured on scientific principles ; none but ex- 
perts can detect them; they have all the bri/liancy, du- 
rability, and exact of the most costly descrip- 


Kach Watch guaranteed by a special certificate. 
to $10 each. 
Watches at once will receive one extra as a present. 
_ orders are sent direct to 


tion of Genuine Gok 


Watches, 
Raiiroad Conductors, Enaineers, Expressmen, the most 


exacting of our customers, have thoroughly demon- 
strated the Strenoth, Durability, Accuracy, and Utility 
ofthe Fac-Simile Waltham Watches, and pronounce them 
invaluahle as reliable time-keepers. Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemen’s Swiss Movements, $15 each ; Gentlemen's Full- 
Jeweled Patent Levers, Fac-Simile Walthams, $20; 


Sent by express, to be paid for on delivery; customers must pay all charges. ‘ 
Beware of tmitators, as we can not be reaponsible unless 


‘JOHN FOGGAN, Pres't. Oroide Gold Watch Co,, 79 NASSAU St., 


FOR THE -HOLIDAYS, at. 


way, N.Y., both sent for $4.50. 


“A BLAZE of BEAUTY."-1870. 


THE JANUARY NUMBER of the PICTORIAL 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL appears in bright ar- 
ray. A new form, new types, numerous rich ilustra- 
tions, with sound and sensible reading-matter, render 
this the best ever issued. Among the contents are 
the following : ‘ 

Ferdinand De the chief promoter of the 
Suez Canal, with a portrait and sketch of hie 4ife. 
Hon. Samuel 8S. Fisher, United States Commissioner 
of Patents, with portrait and biographical sketch, and 
a glimpse of the workings ‘of the Patent Office, Car 


los Manuel Cespedes, the President of the Cuban Ree - 


George Peabody, the successful, merchant, 
anker, and philanthropist. Dr. Tischendorff, the 
eminent Biblical discoverer and critic—his life, trav- 
els, and writit gs, with portrait. 
The Kaftir and Mentally consid- 
ered; with engravings 
tives. Northwestern Australians—Appearance, cus- 
toms —_ peculiarities, dress, ornaments, food, wea- 
pons, &c. 
The Progress of Science—Steam, electricity, inven- 
tion, scientific discovery, anatomy, physiology, medi- 
cine, phrenology. 


Brain Waves—Progression of thought ; how thought 


and sentiment are transmitted. What can I Do Beat? 
—Or, the requirements of the teacher. Who believes 
Phrenology ?—Af there among its followers persons 
of eminence and influence? Faces we Meet—What 
they tell us and bow they affect us. An Afternoon at 
**359”"—A glimpse at the specimens in ouf cabinet. 
Cautiousness—" Just for Fun,” or trifling: with 
eath. 

Confessions of a Smoker; what he suffered In con- 
sequence of the habit; how he reformed, and the bap- 
py resnits. The W Waist—Its metaphysics and 
physiology. Application—The necessity for its cul- 


re. 

Our Country's Agricultural Resources—A survey of 
our productions during the past fifty years, with tablea, 

Facts in Natural History—Will a horse-hair become 
asnake? The Hedge-hog—What it is, how it lives, 
and where it is foun Illustrated. The Sponge—lits 
origin, growth, and uses. Educational M re—Cor- 
nell, Harvard, Yale, Michigan. Cathedral of Rheims 
—The coronation-place of the old French Kings; Joan 


of Arc. 
This favorite JOURNAL has now reached its 50th. 


Vol., and appears in the usual magazine form. We 
think it wil prove evel more popular than ever be- 
fore. Terms, only $3 a year. centsa No. Newa- 
men have it. Now is the time to subscribe for 1870, 
Address S.R.W , 3389 Broadway, N. Y. 


Suan, 


per. 
EMI- 


Weekly and Semi-W 
plants and vines to every subscriber; induce 


ents 
vassers u seed. Life Insurances, Gran 
Mowing Organs, achines, &c., 
among Specimens and lists free. Send « 
n 
Har anil W. ENGLAND, Publisher Sun, New ‘ork. 


For Family use—simple, cheap, reliable. Knits every 
thing. AGENTS WANTED. Circular and sample 
stocking FREE. Address HINKLEY KNITTING 
MACHINE CO., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, N. Y. 


ORRIBLE!_I cnffered with CATARBH 
in on weeks by sim- 
ple remedy, and will send the receipt, postage free, to 
all afflicted. Address Rev. T. J. MEAD 
, Drawer 176, Syracuse, New York. 


Breen Liver Complaint, and Gen- 
era ‘bility cured by using the 
SHELDON SPRING WATER. 
Bouk of thirty 
J. W. 


ua 
Addreszs EALS, Treasurer, Boston, Mass. 


OWE'S Never-Failing Aque Cure and Tonic Bitters. — 


Howe's Concentrated Syrup cures terrible diseases 
—Incipient Consumption, Gatarrh, Cancer, &c., every 
time. $leach. C.B. Howe, M.D., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


GENTS wanted every where. Brown's Patent Dou- 
ble-Cone Ventilating Damper gives the most beat 
with the least fuel. No Express charges. Send fur Cir- 
culars. O.R.BRIGGS & CO., 184 Washington St., N.Y. 


S4 LESMEN.— Wanted, a few reliable, energetic 
salesmen, to sell by sample standard goods. 
. Address H. H. RICHARDS & CO., 

413 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
$75 


to $200 per Month to Acents, salary or com- 
mission, to sell our Patent White Wire Clothes 
Liner. Address Hudson River Wire Works, 75 William 
St., N.Y., Chicago, lll., Richmond, Va., or Memphis, Tenn. 
ea can make $200 per month by selling 
our Silver-Plating Finid. $8 per dozen. 
; RICHMOND & HOSTER, Seneca Falls, N.Y. 


‘Harper's 


TERMS FOR 1870, 


Harper's Macading, One Year......$4 00 
Hauver’s One Yeur...... 4:00 
Harrer’s Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Magazine, Darren's Weexry, and Harper's 


Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazine 24 cents a year, for the Weexty or Bazan 
20 cents a year, pavable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazing, or 20 cents for 
the Weskcy or Bazar, to prepay the United States 
postage. 


The Volumes ofthe Macaztng commence with the 


Sub- 


Numbers for June and December of each yeur. 
When 


ecriptions may commence with any Number. 
no time is 8 


the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
actordingly. 
- The Volumes of the Weexry and Bazar commence 
with the year. Wheri no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 
When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
beth the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Offge Order or Draft 
pavable to the order of Harrer & Brotness is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 


(be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss ‘to 
‘the sender. 


ew Subscribers singly to either of Harper’s Periodi- 
cals furnished from the present time to the close of 
1870 for Four Dollars. 


| Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ree, with certificates, sent free. — 


cified, it will be understood that the: 
subscriber wishes to begin with the firet Number of . 


om life, of yourig and old na--— 


Wied NS METAL 
Way 
.» 
~ 
foe 4 AY 
$25, 
| 
¢ 
| 
CHAS. A. DANA, Forror. 
The cheapest, smartest, and best New York err 
| Everybody likea it. Three editions: Dairy, 
and Weexty, @1 eyear. Aut News 
——— at half-price. Full reno-ts cf markets, agriculture, Farmers’ 
enti Fruit Growers’ Clu and a complete story in every ql 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
47 BROADWAY, N. Y. }! ~~ 
4 iy cured. Corns, Sprung Knees, Thrush, and all | 
diseases arising from contraction. Erery horse-owner ~ aan 
should know this secret. $25,000 paid by the ang)? | 
sed with great success fox more than | 
eminent horsemen in the countri. Enclose $1 Lu 
R. B. YOUATT, Drawer 286, Buffalo, N. Y. inn — = bli. ee . Chronometer Balance, $25; Extra-fine finish Chronome- 
{Trade-Mark of our Watches and Diamond Jewelry.] ter Balance, $30 and $35. Magnificent Heavy Rolled- 
Gold Plated Watcher, Patent Levers, #25, $20, and $35 each: Patent Stem-Winders, $40,°$50, and $60 each. 
he. Latest Stvles of Chains for Ladies and Gentlemen, $3 
| 


